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To my mind the most valuable paper ia tiie senes is the 
article on the dotiiiciJ(a<i Hindus which Raj Bahajdur Diwfin 
Jamlat Rfli has lery kindly placed at my disposal ttereby 
putting" the hrtisbing' touch to bis invaluable co-operstimi 
Ja riiy researches- ^ 


DBNVS BRAY. 




PREFACE. 


These monographs, which were put together in the course 
of the last Balachistfin Census chiefly with the object of 
furnishing material for my report, are very much in the 
rough- But though I have not found time to check them 
as thoroughly as I should have liked—my departure an 
leave has even prevented me from seeing them through the 
press ”I have decided to. publish them not merely because 
they scam to contain a certain amount of useful matter, but 
because they will serve as a beginning to the belated 
ethnographic survey of Bait)this tfln. 
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THE MARI BALOCH. 


LocAEity^ 


Mencung of the n*jne^ 


{£d^£d from Tftaiarial psmpil^djQr ths stioj^ pari hy 
Rui Bahadur Dt^n Ja:*niai Bd^i^ C^l^R^') 

I.—Tribal HistoryiEConstitutloti, etc* 

The headqufLrters of the Mari or tribe^ ^phich is 

under^tha political control of the 
Political Ag^t, Slbi* is at ICahan 
in the heart of what is known as the Mari country^ Here 
tha tumandO-r or chief has his residence. 

a- The word ^ Marl ^ is said to mean ^ fig^hter,*'—no 

bad name for a tribe with such 
marauding: traditions. But their 
enemias wjll have it that the word is a coyTiption of roarSia 
‘fllavej’ insinuatitl^: that the true ori|fin of the tribe is palp¬ 
able enough* This unpleasant insinuation has probably had 
something to do with their recent lucky discovery of a place 
somewhere in Persian Baluchist^ called Dflaht'd^Marl^ from 
which the tribe now wish to trace il* origin* 

3 * Though the tribe aesms to have escaped nicknames 

from their neighbours, the trlbos'' 

; ^ theaisilTeE ph^ltm 

They have ft cMvatrous derivation to offer for this 
constant epithet. It so fell oat that MirChakar, the far-^ 
famed Rind Chief, took several women of the LSsharl BalOch 
captive, and set the Marie, Bugtis, pflmbkis and KfthSri& in 
turn to keep watch and ward over them in the night* Evaiy 
mondhg he would question tb® women concenung the 
conduct of their guards towards thartij and when it came to 
the turn of the MariSj so irreproaohahle was their bearing, 
that the wdmeo eitelaluifid with one voice: ** They're 
Mari —Mftris pure as flowers 1 lii; 

4* At the Census of 19ii the strength of the tribe was. 

returned as 33,233. Of this 
number were fbiilid. in the 


Strength* 
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Mat! country, the remainder bein^ scattered over the Sibl 
district (6,431), the LoplaJ district (1,756), the Khlat State 
(421}, th& Las Bela State (335), the Quetta'■Pish in disstrict 
(a6) and the Bdila (i 3 }. Several of these, hoivever, have 
probably By now severed all connection with the main tribe, 

5. The Marls like other Baldch hark back to Jalfil 

the fabled bsro of the race m the 

Origin of til* trilMJ. ij j L ^ * 

old days when it wrj atiU in 
Aleppo. But they are a medSay Of peoples as maybe guessed 
firolu the fact that the name of the tribe i? n£>t dfiri^'ftd from 
Some eponymous h&rO, The main dans are the Gasinl, the 
Bijarant, the LdhararLl and the ShirAoL The first three 
traoe descetit to three ajjcestorfi, Gaito, Bljs,!: and LOhdr, 
the Shirast being; frankly of Pathftn e:sttactjonH Of these 
GazSii was a Buledi, BijSr was a Ritidj and Lob^r a (ot* 

b(Iacksmith)H The *Marl£ apparcntry hegran to assume shape 
as an organised tribe about the middle of the i6th century 
in the days of Mrr Chikar, the grreat Rind hero of Baluchi 
ballads. But from the the tribe opened Its ranks to 
ajieu races, and many of the sub'Sections became Bal^ch by 
the simple ptoceas of becoming Maris, Even descendants 
of slaves ace included (cf. ^ 8). 

6. The t»man is divided into or clanE ; each 

is di^dded in several phaLti or 
sections, and these in turn ara 

composed of smailex sub-sections called 

At the Census the strength of the various- clans and 
sections was given as foUpws :-^ 

I 


SabdL'vialDos. 


BIJARANI 

5,768 

Chfindis- 

34 

Kaisrapi 

14s 

Kalandraiji 

365 

Khalwaipi . 

773 

.. Kungrd^ii 

97a 

Fa wad hi 

346 

Pirdadarii 

260 
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Kahor Khanzal 

LAxxgh&^i 

Ldiikusb « 

Maiiaoda^l 

Mahk&Q! 

Maz&ra^I 

Murgi&pt 

Ndzbandg&^I 

Samwfi^i 


LOHARANI 


GorasrAai 

Jalamba^u 

Kandiil^T 

Mohammadfi^i 

Murid^i 

Mur!dzai 

Shabbw&;ii 

SdmrSal 3 ^ 


503 


Rahmkflni 

Sfll&r&;ii 

Shaheja 

Sdmrft^i 

Unspecified 


II GAZfiNi 


AiiA!;i! 

Bac)A!^I 

Bah&walflnzai 

Chhalgari 

Cborl 

Halglftnl 

IsfS^i 

Jalwinl 


• 9.539 


854 

615 

129 

449 

293 

56 

330 

35 


fete 
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IV 


V 


SHIrAN-I 

3,205 

Durk3.\ii 

347 

Glzizai 

e 

Jandwfl^i 

1.33S 

MilOhar 


S^rangfl^i 

817 

Uospedliftd * 

3 

U^OSFECIFIED 

190 


7 - At the head of the tribe is the iumanj^^r or bhief j 
_ ^ th* head of each ot olaii 

Trthal omcflrjK ■ 

is a jor elder and liltio u 

muMddrnn. or lieadmao, whiJe each or sec^oti and 

iovFfis down ^U. each or sub^secdon has its fliJfiJar cir 
spokesojaiu The offices of fM.iVLimdS.r and ftre heredi¬ 

tary^ Those of mukaddam apd mcibay are ordinarily con'*' 
fined not to a singfle faniiiy but to partieuJar SBCtJona ifi 
the trifoe^ There is yet another tribal officer^ the rdhsan^ 
the war-leader O'f the tribe, who ranks' below none save 
the tumQTid&y himsfllf. 


The i^vt^-nd&r. 


Though the dhiefsbip is now bereditai^' fn the chiafi. 

fiamily,,. its career has ^eeti 
Ohfrqberftd* Whefn Bijftr and 
All and Ldhlr Rret came to the country'ih. Bijar, we are told, 
was the leader of the three. On his death abobt the middi* 
of the r6th ceiitu.ry>. the' leadership waa sold by Ids gr a^ d-^ 
son to Waxir, an^4fiini Rixtd. AVasSr gn hts death^d pass¬ 
ed oyer bis own sons in favoor of thO sons of Ali^a dagg'hfer, 
who had martied GazM, one of four brothers who headed 
the great Bulgdt tribe of Sind.^ The tribesmen did not find 
Gaz^n.^s eldest son to tbeir iskJng* so offered the cJiiefship to 
Sahtak, his yOnnfer brother^- He first declined' fhe, offer, 
innch to the dis,^ii5t of his n^Oi'e ajubifious Wifa^ So sW- 
got Some childrea to go and play where he - lay asleep, and 
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bawl in his ear: ‘Sahtak, the Mari, won’t gfo with his 
brothers, and won’t be their chief. So we’ll pull out his 
beardy and make a dove of him*’ Stung" by the taunt, 
Sahtak accepted the chiefship, but not until the Marls 
had agfreed to his conditions—which were these :— 

(i) That his kinsmen N6d and Isaf, his sister Marghfi, 
his bondsman ZhingO and his bondswoman Samt should be 
married into Marl families. Hence the NOzbandgft^i, 
Murgiflijl, Samwfti;ii and Zhing sections--^ " 

(a) That should any member of his house be taken in' 
adultery with a Mari woman, he should only have to pay a 
cash compensation of Rs, 6o. The compensation was later 
raised to Rs. 300 and now stands at Rs. 500. 

(3) That should a Mari, on the other hand, be taken in 
adultery with the lawful wife (not a bondswoman) of any 
member of his house, he should pay according to the custom 
of the country the full compensation of a maiden, arms and 
cash. 

(4) That be and his house whenever they went abroad 
as guests should take a sheep as entertainment from any 
Mari without payment. 

(5) That the chief should receive yearly from each flock 
a sheep or goat, neither too young nor too old, nor yet 
blind. This is called his ^an. It later became the custom 
for the chief to take one beast from each flock of 40 and 
upwards which was in the separate charge of a shepherd ; 
but according to a recent report the practice of dan is either 
dead or dying.^d 

There was another break in ihe hereditary principle 
as recently as the end of the x8th century, when Hal€l,ixard 
presa^ by the Khan of Ral&t for compen^tion for a raid 
by his tribesmen, soW the chiefship to Mubarak lOjan who 
banded it over to his father BahawalAn. Under Bahawaian 
the power of the tribe came to its height and it is from him 
that the Bahawal tozat^ the chiefs aeotion,^tekes its name. 

(^) Under & arrangemeot the Marie paid this 

darf^ to h^ptbe Chief oat of hie ^naooial difficclties. 
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The list of iitvtajtdHrS. 

sent NaWi^b : 

BijAr 

(died crrca ^SS^i)- 

J. 

W^ztrp AJiAn! Rind 
{(>y purcUasaJ 



9+ This is the (ist of tJie 
lumandtirs from to the pre- 

fAUl (fiazCnJ 

(Bul&ii) 

married AJi's dnu^hter 

daujjhber 

S&htafc 

Nflsiir 

Manftk 

0ciz£n 

I 

NAsar IJhtn 
DHrT IjJjAe) 

GazSn 

J 

3Iu b!lrAk 

f , 

DCst M 

HaTel (iit>[d hia Sard^ri right to 
JjT hJs life tljne)- 

BAlvlivaJAn (died abocit iSo^)^ 
MubJUrtlc KljUtv' 

Wa r. -- ■■ t V" 

^ I ^ - 

Oln MohAinrdad 
Ner Mbhaaiaiad 

-- Gajgh Idiad in iS^ 

I ,., .. J. , 

JffiliruIlA Ijjyan (died on 15th 
^ 3 . March 190 JJ. 

Nawab 5iair Bajdish Khan (pre- 






• ■ : ' .■*■ . . ■■■;•■■.■ .■+■■■■::■. Sfint chiMj, 

■ The itits^nd^r is the head cf the tribe. As the whole 

EahawalSnsai section to which 

s.cr..anct ( g 38 ). 

.- the tufria7td&f‘ is hedged rotiod 

with djvinityj and an oath by his head or beard is the most 
bidding of all oaths in the tribe. He settles di^utes^ 
metes out punishments of fine and imprisonEnentj and is 
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the final court of appeal in the tribe ( § 11 ). But, though 
his word is law, he is not an arbitrary despot, but a patriarch¬ 
al ruler, the mouth-piece and guardian of the tribal law, 
and his powers are usually exercised in consultation with 
his Council of Elders. Upon him fall the entertainment 
and shelter of guests and strangers. In addition to his 
ordinary share in the tribal land, he has a special sardilrif 
bakhsh or chief’s share in the centre, fic receives (or used 
until lately to receive) one sheep or goat from every separate 
flock of 40 Jis (/««( Si 8 ). He also receives phOcl on the mar¬ 
riage of a kinsman or a death in the family. In the case of 
a marriage each tribesman gives a sheep ; in the case of 
the death of a male, the nijibar collects a rupee from each 
tribesman of his section, and eight annas in the case of the 
death of a femade, but pays over the amount to the iuman- 
in sheep or goats. The HindOs have to provide salt 
and tobacco on the marriage of a male tnember of the iuman- 
ddr^s family (receiving sheep in return) to furnish a marriage 
feast. The heir-apparent is his eldest son. On succession 
he is entitled to an extra share in the patrimony. Thus, if a • 
fumanMr dies leaving three sons, his property is divided 
into four shares, and two share.s go to the eldest son, in 
addition to the sardArC bakjish which remains undivided and 
passes onjintact from one tumandAr to another. On suc¬ 
cession it is usual for the new tumandAr to make a public 
pronouncement of new custom, which has been decided 
upon beforehand by the Council. Thus, on I^air Bakhsh’s 
succession three new customs were announced :— 

(1) that no Mari girl should be allowed to marry a 
. freedman ; 

\ (2) that the compensation to the husband for a^wife 

for adultery, which used to stand at 
i Rs. 300, should be increased to Rs. 500, to- . 

' i a maiden, a sword and a gun ; ^d^ 

that'the compensation for abduction ‘ should,-be.j 
Rs. 2,000, two,maidens, ;two swords and two ‘ 

^ *V' ’'jf •>'/' 

-T'-* v.-*rK, --V 
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ii. The final court is the iitmaudiiri Avho settles all cases 

not susceptEble of setflenment by 
The bribunal. , , , ^ t ■ - 

the clan or section officers. In his 

hands lay poi^'ers of life and death, but these have now 
been taken over by Government. In cases of injuries, snch 
as maiming-, he appoints twcarbitrators—men who do not be¬ 
longs to the sections of the parties concerned—to fix the 
compensation according- to custom and the merits of the 
case. Cases of arson are decided by him with the help of a 
/ir^a^ and fines are inflicted and compcnsatioti awarded* 
Cases of trespass are disposed of by a small fine* In cases 
of theft^ the complainant has nsuidly to pay clue-monoy, 
and On the clues thus obtained the Chief exacts four times 
the amount stolen from the thief. Jf no proof is ferth- 
enming^, recourse is had to a trial by ordeal. 44-4^)^ 


TIig T^hMAH. 


rs., * In these p^ceful days the or highway 

robbarj is little more than a man 
with an honorary and honoured 

• title^ ranking in virtue of his high but leisured office next 

to the himself. But in the old days of tribal 

• warfare, he was the war-chief, who led the tribe forth on the 
' war-pathj Of organised it for defence against attack, and 

was vested with powers to punish with death any that 
umed their back in the day Of battle. He was allotted a 
; special share in the plunder (§ 33 ) and incurred no liability 
to nblbod feud, or payment of compensation—privileges 
which he . still enjoys. Originally devised no doubt to 
counteract an ineVitable failure of the hereditary principle 
in thehhiefship when tried in the fine of warfare, the office 
in these days of peace has a tendency to succumb to the 
hereditary principle Itaelf. Though still iji the gift of the 
Chief to be bestowed on a warrior of proved valour, it has 
become more or less coufiried to a particular family. On 
the death of the late y^Aieaw, Mir Hazar, Ndzbandgajnl, 
the title was conferred on his second sod, ^air Muham- ^ 

^■w- ' . '' ' ■ ■ ■ '' 

mad, .. 
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13. Just as there is an hereditaryat the head 

T,r I. whole tribe, so there is an 

The Waiirra and Afukaddam. , 

hereditary ‘asaderO. at the head of 

each fakar or clan. But even in the clan it was found 
neccssarj' to bolster up the hereditary principle by ifiving 
the TOudCnl the assistance of a mnkaddam or executive 
officer, who holds his office not by hereditary right, but 
by selection, though he is usually taken from some parti¬ 
cular section. lie is the working man of the clan under 
the guidance of the •xadcm. Together they regulate the 
internal affairs of the clan, settling disputes within it, and 
referring to the tumanddr disputes which do not admit 
of their orders, notably those in which another clan is 
concerned. The vmknddtmt, like the wadprtl^ has a place in 
the council, and especially the war-council, of the Chief. He 
collected the fighting men of his clan when war was in the 
air, and commanded them in the field under the supreme 
control of the r&hsaii. He was allotted a special share in 
the plunder, knowm as g^U (g 23). 


14. But the and tnukaddam do not work direct 

with the tribesmen, but through 
The mUtbara. j ... 

the mOioars^ the heads of the 

various sections and sub-sections. Each mcthar Is respons¬ 
ible for the behaviour*of \visphalR at'pflfH. If he cannot 
settle disputes on his own authority, it is for him to submit 
them through the mnkaddam for the toadirCds orders. He is 
the mouth-piece of the mukaddam and wadCrd among* the 
tribesmen under him and is responsible for the execution of 
their instructions. Thus, if a fine is imposed on the tribe, 
he is responsible for tbe collection of the share payable by 
his section or sub-section and its delivery to the Ttaderd, , 


i . ig.V As the heterogeneous composition of the different 
V ' ^ ^ sections of the tribe implies, 

... .. ..u ^ 

- admission to the tnbe is 
no verygreat difficulties, even in these peaceful days 
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TTje trib* uriidor arms. 


strcngfth ta the old days of tribal xvarfare. A llew^iOIne^ 
is treated for a vrhifa as a But his presence is so 

welcome) bLs status so honcurabJe that he may even tafce a 
woman of the tribe tc wif^F A? soon as he has finally made 
up his mind to share Sn the gfood and ill of the tribe, he is 
granted admission. Scant ceremony marts his Initiation, 
The of the particular cian that ia to reosive him 

simply assembles with the eldere, offerj) up tho usual prayer, 
and the erstwhile is now a fully fiedgfod Mari, 

entitled like any other tribesman in the dan to hhf share of 
Jaiid at the neat pedodical division^ 

t 6. In the old days of tribal warfare every' male in the 
tribe who wore breeches gfrj 
held himaolf in readiness to obey 
his caii to anus. If a raid on a neighbouring 

tribe was contemFlatod,- or a oountec-raid had to he warded 
off, the sum moaned the fnuAjsddarji to a council of 

w^LT, and disoussed ths plan of campaign. It might be that 
wai: Was first ntootad by one of the aectiona. In such a casre 
the tf^v^addam wrouid lay the proposal before the 
and the would SQund the tftBiaddafKs of the othar 

sections on the subject, and the ■will of tho majority would 
carry the day. Or the various mukaddo.'fns might fivah taka 
counsel amongst theniEelves, and riK broach the matter to 
■di& until Ihe faid was actually organised. 

ty, Thotigh the iumand^r or so mo other Bahawalan^aS 
usually took the fieid, the tdhal 
Zfff^ar was under fha aapreme 
command of the rdAaan or war-leader eaoh ma^addcfft 
heading the fighting men of his own particular sectioa. 




iS, When the jrmMddaTJts bad catted out their mea, and 

had assembled at the 
ajjpointed place^ a f^'w picked 
inon were sent nut as or scouts to spirout the disposi- 
riocLS <ff the foe and the numbers of their cattle^ and g6u*i:^|Iy 
reconnoitre tSie greund, Meanw-hile ■ fhe iusM^-r Halted, 
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«ach man tethering his horse and baking his kak (§ 78). 
The news the chart brought back determined the plan of 
action. If they found that a surprise could be effected, the 
orders would be for a pasAt^ or raid. But if they ‘found 
the enemy forewarned, they settled down for a maidan or 
fight in the open. 

19. A typical raid would bs brought off in this wise. 

On return of the scouts, the 
Ioshkar would move forward 
under cover of the night, until they had gathered as close 
as they dared to their quarry. Then came a halt liie 

men resting in grim silence, while whispered orders were 
passed round where they should meet on the morrow with 
the spoil. The blow would be struck at early dawn, the 
horsemen leading the onrush, the footmen supporting them 
in the rear. 


30 . If a p&sa^a was found to be out of the question, they 
, ’ .made ready to meet an attack. 

Men were posted round the camp 
throughout the night, each man taking bU turn on the 
watch. If an attack was made in fbr^, they would endeav* 
our to ensconce themselves in crevices on the hillside, 
and roiled boulders down on their enemies as they approach* 
ed. Bat, as a rule, they issued forth into the open the mo¬ 
ment they were attacked, shouting ** Of Of O! shabashS^^ 
They usually joined battle in three divisions according to 
the three main clans—the Ldhflra^I and Shirani acting for 
this purpose together as one. In a maid&n the whole Ioshkar 
fought on foot, some of the men being told off as pOn^i or 
* weak-hearted’ to look after the horses. 


21. Their weapons consisted of matchlocks, pistols 

(drt(hani)t swords, knives and 

Weapons. 

shields, with a bag 

containing the gunpowder. So long as the foe was at a 
distance, they discharged their matchlocks, bat the fihgting 
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soon becatns hand-to-hand, with sword and shieidt The 
shields were li§:ht and handy. The weapons W'ere either 
EJiade by the tribesmen themaelves or w'ere spoils taJcen from 
the enemy. They were among a man's most cherished 
possessions m^d ware handed down heiriooms from 
father to son+ 

32 . The persons of women, unbraeehed hoys and Hindus 

=f .rib^ ttcurh thtywe 

despoiled of tneir oraaortints and 

other possessions^ 


Divlscoe of tile p1un4si% 


23. Set rules gfoyerned the divisions of the spoil 

bahS,rag\ First came the tuman- 
sharej the panjuk or nomin¬ 
ally On e-fifth then, tlie share of the leader of the id 
the share that is of the fumandi^r, If he himself took the 
field, or of tte BahSwaJiJisaL whom he sent out to represent 
him j then the —the r^lAsan's share, and the share of the 

•muAaddatKf which generally consisted of an extra cow, sheep 
or goat* The remainder, after compensation was set aside 
for the killed and wounded, was divided up among 
the iaskk^r. Each and each horseman got two 

shares and each footman one, while every man 

who carried a gun got an extra half share into the 
l^argain. 


Trice. 


24^ A raid Irievltably gave rise to a oounter-naid and 

ended naturally' Id a regular 
intertribal fend* A settlement 
was iiSiiEtily efiectad by swearing a truce on a Koran placed 
between the two hosts. Thereafter, if one or other wished,- 
to break the truce, .h formal declaration of war had to be 
jnade. 


25* Not counting the Hladite there art foUr. classes' of 

^ ^ su.hjecf peoples, tJM- Jata, 

Tart ai)d Tfii*. ^ ■ 

serfs and frgedmtii. The 

are settlers ffom Siod, and work as onltivaxocE* Thojiita- 
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are camel-mcn. They generally carry a laih or big stick, 
which has come to be regarded as their distinctive mark. 
Both Jati; and Jat share in the good or ill of the particular 
section to which they are aitacl)ed and for which they work, 
but they are not affiliated into the tribe. At the periodical 
division, it is true, they are nominally allotted holdings, but 
the land simply goes to swell their employer’s farm 
{§ 62), 


Serfs/ 


a6. The serfs (known locally as mare(a) are probably 

for the most part descendaats of 
captives taken in war from the 
time of Mir Chakar onwards, and have long lost all key to , 
their original races. In more recent times their numbers 
have been increased by Haz&ras. They are ordinarily ^ 
domestic servants, but must be ready to turn their hand to 
anything according to the pleasure of the master of the 
house, who has them under * bis absolute dominion. They 
marry among themselves according to the ordinary nikdh 
ritual. In olden days serfs were only allowed to carry 
an axe in peace-time, thotxgh in war-time they were under 
arms and took their place in the ranker. This restriction 
was removed by Bahfiwalfln i^n, in recognidon of the 
valour displayed by a couple of serfo who rescued his son 
when attacked out hoodag. 


Preedmeo. 


■J 

ay. With what he,earns in his spare time or by serv¬ 
ing another household with his' 
master’s consent, a serf naay win 
the status of a freedman, free to engage in any occupation 
he likes. This status is not infrequently bestowed on him by 
his master in the"event of a serious illness in the femiilyorat 
the Id^oc the D'wffedamt J?dcA as a Aairil or religious offer¬ 
ing. Freedmeo intermarry among themselves, the children 
taking the statusof therr parents, though still called marefa. 
Up to the lime cf MChrulla even a serf could marry 

a Mari girl. But on the day Khair Bal^h succeeded to 
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ths Chiefship^ h# ruled* with the cansent cf the tribal 
council, that neither serf nor freed man should henceforth 
mirry into the tribe (§ lo). The penalty for the infting'fi- 
meot of this rule Is the cajucellatian of the betrothal and 
even of the marriage, a fine of JRs. on the parents of thfi 
girl and of Rs* lOO on the would-be husband. 

sS. Hindus are found in the village of fCaKfln only. They 

came originally from Sind. They 

Hindus:. ... 

are the traders and sbapkeepers 
■of the tribe. Their beard is trinimed, a^ their drtas* 
consisting as it does of a rad cap, a shirt and a loln cloth, is 
also distinctive. While they pay nothing for the privilege of 
living in the tribal limits, they are eicpected to m&ke certain 
presents to the Bah^waianisi on various high occasions. 
Thus they supply tobacco and salt on the marriage of a 
male member in the Chiefs family lo)* while on the 
oocaslon cf a marriage among themselves the bridegroom's 
party sends out cooked food to alJ Bah^wal^nzal families 
and pays Rs. 12 in cash to the iujiujnd^r, this payment 
being known as They have deviated from Hindu 

orthodoxy in several ways. They will drink water out of a 
kAitlii or skin, and that though it has been, filled by a 
Muhammadan^ They eat meat* hut neither eggs nor fowda. 
They countenance widow-remarriage, especially with the 
deceased husband's brother. At deaths they slaughter sheep 
like taie Marls 1X3) and distribute the meat among the 
poor, son ding a portion to the Bahawal^nzai, They have 
as much faith id Baha.wal 3 n .d-nd GaiSu as the Maris them- 
waives, ajid make OKeringS at their shrines for various ob¬ 
jects* In the eld days they WSre sometimes employed as 
cMri Of scouts 18}. They do not take, part in tribal 
feuds, though the section with which they live will es¬ 
pouse tjbeir cause* and exact cotiipaosati.on for the heirs 
of one who, has been murdered, Thus.„ when a Hindu 
was murdered a few‘ years ago b^'' a. Shirfinlj' 
hundred rupees w^as paid over to hi^ Wrs jia .blood- 
men ey. . 
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29. There is no regular artisan class in the tribe. 

ArUwins. families can make felt, 

ropes and mats for their require^ 
ments. Felt is made of sheep’s wool (§ 59). Ropes and 
mats are made out of the leaves of the dwarf palm {jfish). 
They beat the green leaves with a stone, and twist them into 
ropes; and they cut the leaves with a knife or sickle and 
weave them into mats. There are about half-a-dozen black¬ 
smiths in the tribe who turn out the farm instruments. 
Their chief tools are ‘wadAn (hammer), sOhAn (Ole), kdf (iron 
cutter), ambilt* (pincers), sandAn (anvil), banna, (auger). 
There is no objection to any Mari, except a BahawalSnzai, 
engaging in any of these pursuits. 

II. —Language. 

30. The language is Balflchl. Though there is no 

Language. written literature, the language 

is rich in war-songs and ballads 
which have been handed down from generation. Many 
of the tribesmen speak Pashtb also ; and Urdo, being the 
language of the o6Scial5, is beginning to make some head¬ 
way, The Hindus, Jats and Jatts living in the tribal area 
are almost all bt-lingual, speaking Bal6chi in the tribe, and 
Sindh!, Jatki and Ja^ki or JadgflU among themselves, 

III. —Religion. 

31. The Maris are Sunni Muhammadans, but hardly 

strict adherents of their sect. 

Sect, 

During the last few years there 
has been something o€ the nature of a religious revival— 
more especially in the BijarSni clan owing to the missions 
of Maulvi Abdul Haiyi of ]pba<^r. Under his spiritual 
influence they axe becoming more regular io prayers, fasts 
and alms and have even begun to read the Koran, 

and, what is still more remarkable, to trim their long hair 
and even beards, while the women seem to be^taking to 
wearing veils [riiqAJb')^ The two village recently built in 
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Dhil and SwCth contain snas^jicls where I he Mauivi^s- di^“ 
ciplfiii {icAiif} continue the g-ood work he began. But a re¬ 
action seems to have sst m already* 

3^* The muHas ace Maria by tribe. They conduct pray- 

ersj celebrate marriage» burial 
and other domestic ceremonies, 
and are the teachers of the young. They have no voice in 
the tribal council3 and no weight in political afTairs. At 
each harvest two /J/irtj or ais seers of grain for each 
plough are given them by the cultivators. This is called 
rnsfil wfii. Ko fixed share of the flocks is allotted to them, 
nor is the aak^t or 1/40 binding, 

33. There are three families of Bakh^ri Sayyids living 

among the Marts* As doscen- 
S&yyda. dants of the Prophet they com- 

■ and great respect, and do not condescend to give their 
daughters in marriage to the Marls. The safjjirtdtfrs give a 
Sayyid a J^Usa of grain every harvest for each plough, and as 
many sheaves as a man can carry, 

34. Miraculous are the powers they are supposed to 

possess. The following extracts 
taken from an old diary are of 
interest in this connection 

\ /‘/u^ j^^^o,—Sh6r Beg Bug^T tells us that it Is the 

Mari's intention to attack the KahSn fort on the night of the 
1, fitb iaetant, ^when tha^' iijoon goes down, with fifty scaling 
ladders, their Sayyid having persuaded them that our 
leaden bullets will not kill; in proof of which he had a 
bullock placed too yards off and had three hundred bullets 
(taken from Clark's party) fired at it without effect.” 

sSih. Au^Tiii jS.j(ci.--Hybat ^an gave tlie foJlowiiig 
in fjOiTnatioo :—■ ■■ ■;. .. ■. -i , .■ • fH 

About two iTionths ago their Sayyid In whom they place 
. great faith having agreed to render car guns and muskets 
harmless, the whole of the tribe, Under Lsl and puleDel 

assembled to attack the fort. In the meaatihle tiiay 


Their powers to WEud off 
bulicts. 
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the MahkSni aijd the BAr^hanzEi, The two forrtier belong" ^ ! 

to the Gazeni clan the Bi^rtlh&nzai are Shirfini. I 

39- The Eah&.walS,ijzai derive their sanctity frcun Dost { 

All jCJiSn, the grandfather of the i 

great BahAwal^n, who gives the 

section its name. It appears that DiSst Alt one a fared forth j 

with the KtSn of KalAt to do battle with some chieftain of ] 

Mafcrftn, and was wounded in the fightn No"W it wb^ the I 

chieftain's custom to hang out the heads of his vanquished i 

on his city gates. So after the battle he sent forth his men 
to cut off the heads of the dead and wounded on the heldt 
But when they came to Dost Ali^ his body turned to a block | 

of stone. They depazted^ and the stone became Hesh and | 

blood once more. They came back, and again he turned to t 

s tone. Thf i ce was thi s m iracJ e repe ate d > but at th e thi rd ti me, I 

atone he became and atone he remains unto this day. But i 

where this -wonderful block of stone is to be foundj not 1 

even the Maris can tell you. A Similar story is told of ^ 

- another BabSwalantal who accompanied one of the ^Sns ^ 

to Kandahar. 

And that the Bahdwalanzai have since that day bean 
signalled out for God’s especial favour is proved—should 
further proof be needed—hy what happonned to Bahdwal^n -I 

himself. Now Bahawalanj truth to teJJ, began Ufa as any¬ 
thing but a saint. For ho fell madly in love with a Jat 
>.VFODian,-’and pressed his suit to such purpose, that a time and 
r a. place were appointed between them. But when Bah^walAn . ; * 

came to keep the tryst, he saw no lover but a blase of light. ' 

So daazHng was it, that ha fell into a deep swoon. And 
, when he came to bis senses, he found himself lying with his 
bead in his lover’s lap. Assured that it was no earthly ■■ ■ 

visiou that ht had seen, he kissed her on the forehead, and ■ • . 

vowed she should be unto- him as a sister.. So of^ be 
w^andered and lived the life of an ascetic, eating the leaves 
■ of trees, and drinking the milk of wild does, until he was 
called forth from the wilderness by his oon to take up the 
chiefs hip that had been purchased from his broth a (I .,8j' 

■ - I Y57^ilCP"-" ■ 
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40. The Mahkani owe their sanctity to DharQ, one of their 

MaUikiini. ancestors. For once on a time, 

when DharQ was grazing his 
flocks, up came four beggars and begged a sheep of him. 
So he gave them one, and they killed it and roasted it, and 
when they had eaten their fill, they blessed him, saying that 
the All-bountiful would endow his offspring with power to 
work miracles. And so it was, for the four beggars were 
none other than the Four Friends of the Prophet. And to 
this day the MahkAni drive out evil spirits, and a blessing 
from them is health to those that are sick. But their bless¬ 
ing will do even more, for they can make the bullets of the 
foe harmless against the man they bless. 


41. The holiness of the Bfirohanzai arose in much the 
. same way, thanks to a signal act 

of charity by their ancestor Nihal. 

But its symptoms take a' different form. If a sheep or a 
goat die, all the fiockowner has to do to bring it to life 
again, is to get a Barflhanzai to catch it by the ear and bid 
it arise. No mean asset this to flockowners like the Maris. 

The more the pity that the BdrahAnzai are almost extinct. 

We can only ho|e that the thirty-eight survivors at the 
• present day won’t die childless. ' ' ■ \ ' 

A2. The chief festivals are the Id-ul-Fitar and the !d-ul- 

■I ^ 

Zaha. Clean clothes are donned 

> . . High dayt and holidays. . , r •_ j t.- . , 

Xf m honour of both days, which , 

begin in prayer and end in horse-races, tent-pegging and 

merrymaking. On the Id-ul-Zoha goats and sheep areslaugh- 4 ^; 

4 - tered, in the usual belief that such a sacrifice will give a man 

4 ' y ahorse to ride in the after-world. The meat-offering is'I 

4 distributed among friends, relations and the poor. On theory4O 

I ' v . morning'of the tenth day of the Muharram they visit the 

| graves of their relations of both sexes, and sprinkle 

!,V -4 v with'^ater. On their return home they distribute cooked 

' meat in aims;' In the evening they call a mulla in tso offer 

up ^tm or prayers, and once again distribute food among 
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Slirinea. ^ tt . 

country. At Kalian there is the 
shrine of Bahil^v'aMn him self^ and of BuzhSrj another 
BahArt^aUnzai^ Here also is the shrine of Fir Haidar ShOh^ 
who havini;^ poiirers to prevent and cure ehoJera, is naturally 
in ^reat request as soon ss the disease appears in the 
neig'hfaoui'hood ^5). The shrine of DhflrQ the Bardhanaai 
saint, is on the Thadri hilij that of Nihal the MahkSnJ is at 
Katgi, six miles from ICahfln. Another favourite shrine is 
the shrine of Taukali Mast in Kohla. There ace no set days 
for worship^ at these shrines* If anyone has a prayer to 
maUe^ he resorts to the shrine ; if the prayer is g;ranled, he 
returns with his offering. The attendant at the shrine of 
Bahawaian regularly'gets a of wheat for each plough 
oq the BahJ^walSlnzai lands. But they have also female 
saints in, their Calendar^ for the shrlues of three ladies in 
particular, MS? lUiairi, a BaliaAvalSiizai, Maii SadO, a 
Mu ham mad ini, and Mil Natru, a Gazini, attract many 
devotees of either sex. On the day foWowitig the Shab- 
i-batSt, all the MuhammadSni Lohar&ni assemble at MM 


Oath, 
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prays, saying ; ‘If this man did indeed steal it, and has 
hereby perjured himself by thee, oh Holy Koran, do thou 
punish him.* And if the man swears falsely, he’ll come to 
harm sooner or later. And if it’s the truth he’s sworn, his 
accuser is sure to be the worse for having extracted the oath. 
This ordeal is all the better for being performed in a mosque 
or at some holy shrlno. 


46. 


11 the matter is to be put to the test of water, they 
set two men sixty paces apart on 


the bank of some pool, and a 
third in the middle with a pole stuck in the water. At the 
word ‘Go !’ the accused seizes hold of the pole, and dives 
under the water. Then one of the two men runs to where 
the other’s standing, and as soon as he reaches him, off 
starts the other along the same track. If the accused keeps 
his head under water until the sixty paces have been travers¬ 
ed first by the one and then by the other, he's clear of the 
offence. But if his head bobs up before time is called, he's 
guilty, and will have to pay up fourfold. 


47 - 


For an ordeal of fire they dig a trench, six feet long, 

’ a foot deep and half a foot a 

Fire. 

broad. In it they light a fire '- .j;^^^ 
and pile it up until the trench is ablaze with live coal. 

Then they set seven stones in the trench at equal dis- 
' tances apart, and when they’re red hot, 

■kharag leaf over each. _^_„ _ _ , 

’accused. All he has to do is to walk the seven stonesi-.j.H^: 


they put a V 
Everything is now ready for the‘'v^vrJJ 


. CWH .■« 

step by step, and if he comes through unscathed, he’s jn* 


nocency itself, but if his feet are burnt or blistered, he 
' stands self-convicted and must disgorge his ill-gotten 
- gains 
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guilty or not. A burn or a blister is quite enough to damn 
him. 


49. Before carrying out an ordeal by fire or water, the 

two interested parties kill a 
Preliminaries to an ordeal. . , j. .l 

sheep, and distribute the meat 

in alms. A mulla then calls upon the fire or water to 

vindicate the truth, praying : ‘ Oh fire (or water, as the 

case may be) I implore thee in the name of God and of his 

Prophet to declare the guilt or innocency of this man.' 

Whichever of the two comes off second best in the ordeal, 

will have to pay the other twice the value of the sheep that 

was sacrificed. 


50- 


The BahdwaUnzai look to their ancestors, to the 

great Bahflwaldn above all, to 
Dreams. . 

’ visit them in their dreams, and 

offer'them their counsel in times of stress. Thus, not 
so many years ago when there was a feeling of unrest 
^ among the tribe, and some families had decamped to 
'Afghanistan in high dudgeon and others seemed only too 
L' ready to follow suit, the Chief had a dream in which ho was 
told to be of good cheer, for the deserters would soon return 
) and submit themselves once more to his rule. And sure 
enough, they did. Coming events are foreshadowed in the 
'•'dreams of even common folk, though less store Is set by 
the dream centres round a bloody knife, there’s 
Vbloodshed" ahead. But dreams often go by contraries, 
^and a . man who is unlucky enough to dream of gold or 
' treasure, may make up his mind for trouble on the morrow. 
: So as the interpretation of a dreani' is no simple affair, it is 




just as well to have a mulla in to help. . 

51. '^Of the two guns left by the British force in 1841 in 


- : the Nafusk pass, one was sub- 

‘o . Sir, Hugh 

. Barnes. But the other, in 'con- 


ii^equence of the dream of '^some saintly'dreamery? was .^r 
In cloth, put in a gunny 

.‘TV.' ■ 

■:> - ■ 
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felt, and buried in a graveyard at the mouth of the Sartaf 
pass with its muzzle turned to the hereditary enemy, the 
is. And so long as the gun remained buried in this wise 
(so said the dreamer) so long would the Maris hold the 
mastery. But in 1896 the gun was unearthed and brought 
to Kahfin, where it lies to this day in the iumand&r's house¬ 
hold. Small wonder, think the Maris, that ill-luck now 
dogs the tribe. 


53. There arc omens at every turn. If a man starts off 

^ on some important errand, and a 

Omun)i. . . / 

sisi \sC$u) or desert sparrow 

{siiincJi) crosses his path—on the left in the morning, on the 

right in the evening,—he will be w'ise to put off his business 

for a while. And if some one sneezes as he starts, it's just 

as bad. But should a snake cross the path, success is sure. 

As for embarking on a journey on a Friday, or on the 3rd, 

8th, 13th, i8lh, 33rd or 28th of any Muhammadan month, 

it’s quite out of the question. Evil spirits are abroad in the 

land, and are only to be warded off with charms repeated 

by a mulla or Sayyid. As for the evil eye, charms are all 

very well in their way, but to be on the safe side one should 

take the dust from under the feet of him or her who casts 

the blight, and throw it in .the fire. ! ‘ 


53. The Mfli Dftti or Bountiful Mother of small-pox is ^ 

worshipped among the women. 

The aroall-pox ddty. rr ..t. 1 r n • 

If there s a case of small-pox in - ^ 

the house, or should poxes appear after inoculation, a virgin 


¥ 

k 


or a Hindu woman is called in on the fifth day. A silver 

. . . - -f J'l 


coin', varying from two annas to a rupee, is placed on ’a -»i?^»i 
i s she takes up the sieve and sprinkles cow’s 

.urine through it onto the sick. The coin she keef^. . Tbift^ 
t". ceremony is called chAinfd^ or secret sprinkling, for 

done in private. Otfthe seventh day it is perforHJ^^fi^-;;L 
' . public, ■ and hence is called edhirin chAinid, but ^ 
ceremony curds axe used instead .of ^the urine. 


’'A' 


m 

V TVS 
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put antipnony {suTmH) jn their rl^ht eyes^ henna {/liti/iJ} to 
their riglit hands, and setidAtfr to their forehcfEdR. Then 
they wiLsh their hands in a basin, and with Ihc dirty water 
they sprinkle tlie forehead of th& sick^ and caEI upon 
Dati and say; '‘Now give you leavCj .bei^orift elscwherur' 
And if the sick doesn^t recover after tbEit, he opglit lo. 
While the disease is on^ ijirls and women assemble in the 
house and sing hymns to the goddess* Here is one of them* 
Mat Dati's hoLiBe is across tbe river; 

Of gold are her earrings^ her comb is qf silver. 

Cool the earth, and he kind, oh Mather ! oh Giver E 
This and the other hymns are in the They arc in 

facti like the whole ritual and worship* an interesting exam¬ 
ple of Hindu influence. 


IVh —Occupation, 

54^ Though the Maris have been pastoralists from the 
Gradual change of occupation. 


'A\> 


55 ^ 


beginning* they were more con¬ 
cerned m the old days with 
'lifting their neighbours* cattle than with loqldng after tfjelr 
own* WiththeadventofBrilish contra Ithcyhn'i'Operforce 
abandoned their forays, and peace has turned them to the 
cultivation of land* So marked is the chang-e, that an 
owner of landno^v looks dovm on the mere owner of flocks* 
But though agriculture ha-s come into fashion* they 
are fo r th e mo st part sti 11 n om ad i c * 
their migrations* how’ever, being 
ordinarily. cODfitiecl to the limits of their own ccitnto^ In 
of drought they are driven fey scarcity of grass and 
fodder , jrito Sind and the I^Sra Q^a::i Oftn district, only to 
iilv ' return when the scarcity is over. 

They keep sheep and goats* cows and bullocks, 
donkeys* horses* camels and 

iK.-horned ; the former have fafkils. There are ■ no special 


■ V 


Nojuadlc life* 
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reeds. The cattle are short bit sturdily built. ■ The"^- 




^V^v/dohkeys are of medium sije, 

■"tSst 


and black with white belli ea 







•'■■ ■|■■^^ 3 ^’ tpb 
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{gOrakfi). The principal breeds are BuzdSr, FyiorAzai and 
Maizarzai, the first being the favourite. The horses are 
of average size, and trained to amble {rOltdilr). Tlie best 
breeds are Kajalzai, Garrizai, KhorAzai and Muzarzai. 
Country stallions are kept by the l)6mbs, who serve them 
out for a fee of one rupee. They have recently taken to 
gelding, but even so much prefer the mare for riding pur¬ 
poses. I'onls are left with the mother until they are a year 
old, and are then given grain and fodder. At a year and a 
half they are broken in, first with a smooth bridle and a 
light weight, and so gradually to the saddle. After a 
long ride, a horse is usually kept bridled and without food 
for about an hour, and i.s then given about half a pound of 
molasses. camel-calf is weaned after about a year. 
They break in a-three-year old by putting a small stick 
{chimir) through its nose, and making it carry gradually 
increasing weights. Formerly they had a contempt for 
camel-breeding and looked down upon it as tho calling 
of a Jat. But they have now come to appreciate the 
profits to be made out of it. Dogs are kept by flock- 
owners to protect the flock from wolves and other wild 
beasts. . . 

57. The chief diseases which aflect their animals and 

their local remedies are' the 

DlMAses and remedies. , 

following:— 

y Gurpuk:-^tt.9Lck5 goats, sheep and camels. Symp- 
* toms: small boils in and round the ears. 

' ' k- . ’ Remedies : none. The animal gets over 

! I ' ‘ the attack in a month or fortnight. 

Chharo:— attacks goats, sheep and cattle. Symp- 
foms : tongue parched, feet crooked.^ 
sprinkling a cup of water ov^! 
* i ' which a Sayyid has read a charm, oh -the^ 
affected parts. . - 

goats and camels. , Symptoths : mange; 
small boils on'^the" body. "Remedies^:: 
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fj) In the case of cfLmE-Ia, rubbing’ the body 
’vn‘th bitter oil mixed ’ivith dam mat' ; 

fa) in the case of g-oats^ dipping the taiE in a 
cauldron of hot bitter oil. Bur in spite of 
these remedies about half tlie unimak adect- 
ed succumb. 


■attacfca sheep and goats about March 
and August (Sanwan). Syttiplocns : diarrhizea. 
learnedt£S : none.^ Half the cases die. 


5S. Flocks are grazed from dawn to dusk. If it’s a 

flock of goats he’s gracing, the 
GrMiag. herdsman walks ahead, and 

keeps on repeating * ihai I ihaiT to make the goats follow 
him. If he^s tending sheep, hiS call is ^ darrt/ darrlT A 
herd of camels he drives ahead of him with iihUtt /* 

Whenever he comes across grass, plants or shrubs, he 
squats down leaving the animals to browse. During the 
winter the animals are kept at nights in pens made of thorny 
hedg&s, A cattle pen is called /wi, a sheep pen and 
a pen for the kids Ahudt\ 


5,9, Felt {^andal) is made by the women out of sheep’s 

wool. They spread the wool on. 

Ffilt making. the ground and beat the dost Out 

of it with a couple of sticks about three feet Jong 

atid an inch thick. ' After this beating process ^panfan) is 
over, they spread the'cleaned wool on a felt or ^nf, and 
sprinkle it well with water- Then they roll the felt up, and 
rub and pound it.vigorously with theh" arms. This rubbing 
{maiha^) makes , the . wool stick together, and it then 
taken out and dried. , 


What i^> known as the Mari country was occupied 
in i turn by the Kupcbauij the 
Kaimati BuJfat, the SibOnja,: 
and the Hasni, each ■ wreating 


^"Acquisition of tha tribal 
lands. . . ^ 
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first settled at Bijflr Wa<j, about twenty miles north of 
Kahdn and ten miles south of Mdwand, and g^athering' 
strength gradually ousted the Hasnl from the country. But 
the occupation of the lands they now hold was a matter of 
some time, and it was only in the last century that they 
acquired some of their richer tracts. For the Hasnl were not 
ousted from Nisau, PhailAwagh and Jant Ali until the 
time of I.)6fja jOian ; Qum, Mandai and BAdrA were taken 
from the BirOzai a little later; while the ZarkOns were 
dispossessed of part of KohlQ as recently as 1878. 

61. The Mari country proper was first divided up among 
. ... , the clans in the chiefship of the 

great BahAwalAn ; Quat, Mandai, 

Jant Ali and BadrA were divided up in the chiefship of Nor 
Muhammad ; Nisau and KohlQ in the chiefship of Mehrulla 
KhAn. The PhailAw'Agh lands remained for ages a bone of 
contention with the Bug^is, until a settlement was effected 
in 1906, when the portion that fell to the tribe was handed 
uv over to the LfihArAnls, the other two clans relinquishing 
iv; their shares. *, - ^ 

yfr' 62. The principle of division of tribal lauds is character- 

^ .... . istic. First and foremost, one- 

- Decennial division of land. 

- - sixth of the land in the heart of 

country was set apart as the sard&rs hakhih (§ 10). It 

in this way, for instance, that the lands in the immediate ^ 

n vicinity of KahAn became the inalienable heritage of the -[V 

vy'-■ iumand&ri over and above the land which falls to the chief 

personally like any other tribesman. The lands were there-' 

K' l*' \ ' r •* 

after divided into four equal shares, one share going to each' 

!v^of the four, clans, the Gazeni, the BijArAni, the LohArAijJ, 

the ShirAni. Each share was further sub-divided into" 

five allotments, one or more going to a group of 

viV Jato vifich the plan was arr^ged, no doubt on the basis of^ 

!^^^%Qumerica]'8trengtb. ; ‘ And finally ^e allotment given to each 
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sectional group was split up into as many holdings as it 
contained males of whatever age, the actual apportioning of 
the plots of land being determined by the drawing of lots 
[tir) with pellets of sheep or goat droppings. The Lohar- 
4ni and the Shirani used to make marriage or at Iea.st 
betrothal a condition of participating in the division, but 
since the time of Mchrulla KliAn they have come into line 
with the other two clans, and divide up equally anu*ng the 
males irrespective of age or civil condition. This division 
among the males is known genteelly as vMrdiinsny}^ and 
commonly as a forcible phrase untranslatable in 

modern English. So thorough-going is the division, that 
every male within the tribe (except of course a Hindu) is 
allotted his portion, be he Jat or or serf. Not that the 
Jat or Ja;t or serf is allowed to enter into actual possession 
of his share of land ; it goes to swell the holding of his 
overlord or master. The allotments held, and still hold, 
good for a peripd of ten years, at the end of which there is a 
complete shifting of redistribution, which holds good for 
another ten years. This elastic system facilitates the admis¬ 
sion of into the tribe (§ 15) by enabling them to 

participate in the tribal lands. It also keeps the wealth of 
the tribe equally divided among its members—socialism in 
one of its most primitive and not least attractive forms. 

63. Except in the irrigated Quat, Mandai and Bftdrfl. 

valleys, cultivation depends on 
/fV . cAur or hiU-torrents. These cAwr 

were divided up once and for all at the hrst division of the 
lands.\ That is to' say, the particular share of the torrent 
allotted to a particular plot of land remains constant, irre¬ 
spective of the number of male members in the families 
through whose hands the plot passes. In fact, even those 
plots which, for some reason Or other, were left waterless at 
the first division of the lends, are In exactly the same po«-, 
tion now. Of course, if there is any surplus,- the water is 
allowed to flow on to other lands, after irrigating the plots 
to which it is assigned. : - . 


‘H 
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V.—Home Life. 

64. The dress of a male consists simply of a turban 

^phfig)^ a shirt {kiirti)^ a pair of 
trousers [shalToHr) and a ^ sheet 
{puihti)^ flung over the shoulders. These clothes were for- * 
merly made of the coarse country cloth called k 6 ra^ which 
was imported from .Sind. But nowadays long cloth and 
muslin {mahnaV) are largely used. A Mari always drisses in 
white ; there is no distinctive dress for priest or fighting-man. 

The female dress consists of a head cloth [sari)^ a shirt [pashk) 
and—among well-to-do familios^in KahAn—a pair of trou¬ 
sers. Colours, especially black, are avoided, though mar- _- 
riageable girls among the well-to-do wear coloured shirts, * 
scarlet being tlie favourite colour. Parents pass on their 
clothes to their children during their life-time, but on their 
death the clothes they have worn are handed over to a 
mulla. 

65. After the age of about seven, up to which the head 

is clean-shaved, Maris do not 
cut their hair but allow it to grow 

to full length. Those that can afford the luxury, clean it 
.once a week with fullerfs earth (niSt) and then apply oil.' "As 
they let their locks fall down about.the shoulders, the upper 
' part of their shirts is usually begrimed with grease. A ‘ ^ 

• girl’s head is shaved with the exception of locks in front and 

• behind to the ago of three. Thereafter, the hair is not 
!: touched. Married women do not plait their'hair; the un-. 

married have plaits at both sides. •'■V; 

■^ ' 66. Men sometimes wear finger-rings (mundrt) and ^ 
' earrings (dur), • hut no other 

jewellery. The women ,wear^|^ 
^^two kinds of rings in their nose, puld and On 

'I Wehaad they wear dauni; round their neck they wear 

i bn the head 

f iaw danpiAn " and^ ndsln on .their.' little 

witb"iAAfl/a oo;th'e Other iingbrs; on their arnw 


The dressing; of the hair. 
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and ; on tliecc aakles ; and run tuff 1 on their" 

toes. Golden ornatti'ents must not be "ivorn on feet or 
anlclea ; other ornaments may be either silver or g^old ac¬ 
cording to the means of the family. Every ornament is 
easily re moveable. Of course only the we 11 -to-do can afford 
all this jeweDery. The majority' content themselves wnth 
the dizndziin (earrings, rvhich are the distinctive mark of a 
married woman}, hfinST: [neck-laceh and (finger“rings}, 

all made of silver- 

67 * Settled abodes are few and far between. The 
typical dwelling-place is the kift 
’or mat-tent> which usually con¬ 
sists of a single room. It is carried from place to place on 
donkeys, a day's journey ranging from six to ten miles. It 
is the women who have to do the tent-^pitchingj, and this is 
iSow they set to work. They drive two upright poles in the 
ground, and join them together at the top rvUh a third, 

. 'Over this they put a strip of matting made of or dw'arf,. 

^ palm leaves, letting the ends fall to the ground. ■» Each of 
the four corners of the matting Is secured to the ground 
with a bit of rope, with another bit of rope in the middle, 
the ropes being fastened to pegs or big stones* The 
serves ns a dwelling in both winter and summer, the only 
^difference being that its sides are shut in during the winter 
to keep out the wind and cold. In rainy dr told weather 
the fire, is Jit inside the the smoke issuing ttt tho sides. 
Some use is fiiso made —natural shelters ^r hoie^ 

tv., . . X • ■ 

in the hill-side,.'|-^. 

- . ' -K ■' ' 

5S. The household utensils and furniture usually consist 

of a'hand-mill a woollen 

"■ Furcilture. ^ ■ f if ■ 

■ . rug on whjcn they grind the 

hatid'thiJlT'-a wal^r-skin a goats' hair sack for hold-,, 

lug grain ah eartheft griddle an. ear-; 

then cQoking-pot steel flint {as^i ■ and .'■ 

tinder {^kure) for producing fire, a quilt {l^h/), a goats't 
hair carpet [kharQ^\t a wooden {fuM) Or copper 
drinking cup, a wooden platter a sieve 


OwulEirij^. 
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goats’ hair sack (w/M/Jw), in which salt is kept, a clothes 
bag (diisAAfl) and a goats’ hair saddle-bag {huTjin), into 
which the household kit is bundled to be carried on the 
march loaded on a pack-animal. Of these the hand-mill, 
the sark and kadda are imported from Sind, the other arti¬ 
cles being made locally. The wooden articles are fashioned 
out of Ucoma undulala {pharpughh prosopis spicigera {kahtr) 
and tamarisk {gaa). 

69. Food is taken twice a da}', in the morning and even- 

ing. Before eating the hands 
are washed and ‘ Bismillah^ir- 
rahmiin-xr-rahim ’ is repeated as a grace. The food is eaten 
with the hands, knives being only used for the sajji (§ 74). 

The food for the men and women in a family is cooked 
together, but the sexes eat separately. Relatives who come 
in as guests take their meals in the home with the family, 
but other guests are served with food apart. A father will 
not suffer an unweaned child to eat from his dish, nor would 
he drink from a cup out of which it has drunk. , 

70. The chief grains used for food are wheat, ju/lri^ bAjri 

_ , and rice. They are ground on a 

Gfluns* 

hand-mill, which consists of two 

circular stones, one on top of the other. The upper stone has • ’ 

a handle to turn it, and a hole to receive the grain. The hand- 

mill rests on a cloth made of goals’hair while the grinding is • 

' going on. The oven {tanur) is made of mud and built in ^ ^ 

• under the ground. When the dough has been got ready, ‘ 

- it is . kneaded by hand and stuck against the wall of the / VPj 

. oven, and reihoved by hand when it is baked. . - 

. if i.rt They drink the milk of their sheep, goats, cows, 

. and camels, but not of mares:/''‘ltS^ 

V. Mak and ita products. ’ t 

1, " f make even more use of jt m 

'’ the form of curds, buttermilk and butter. The milking and't^^^ 
^:^5the other" processes are women’s work. .They boil the 
' and turn it with a. Ultla buttermilk (dAAar). ^ The curdiing 
take's ftbout twelve hours,. The, curds {tnasiag^ 
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fariTiEci are put into a skin (Ms) v^bich bung betiveen a 
coijple of poles and shaken Into butter (TtSma^A). They do 
not make cheese* 


72. 


In summer 
Drinks* 


they make sharbats (called fnfj?) with 
motasses and sugar (jjjfrrO- Tea 
has not come into use. Nor do 


they drink intoxicants^ or indulge in any drugs except 
tobacco. 


75, They eat the flesh of fowls and all animals which are 


lawful to Muhammadans^ except 
iish and horse-flesh which they 
never toucln They do not resort to smoking or salting 
meat or drying It In the suuj but either roast it or broil it in 
clarified butter in a or earthen pan over the fire* 



74, But of all their dishes saj^f is the favourite,, and the 

. '■ diah of honour to set before a 

■ ■ jniji. . . 

guest. A sheep or goat—but 
preferably the former—-is killedj. flayed, slashed and carved 
into joints. The Joints are vircll aprinkkd with salt, and 
spitted on green twigs, which are stuck along the ground 
In a (ovfj with binding logs In front of them* And the 
slashed portion of tlie meat Is turned to the Hugfi country, 
so bitter Is the hatred of Marl to UugtL And truth to telh 
■the^Bugtl® tefurn the compliment, whenever they roast 
The is ordinarily eaten by itself without bread* The 
marrow extracted from the bone is regarded as a special 
dd jcacy, , ■ . 

75. ^ The dwarf-palm furnishes several kinds of food. 
There is the ear .(ii/tjr) which is 
eaten cooked, the ripe berry like 

fruit {Ajitiar) w'hich is eaten raw, to say nothing of the roots 
There are two other plants, and phl^a^y. 

which serve as food* Both are eaten raw, though, the latter ^ 
is sometimes cooked. 

^^76. The cooking and eating, utensils —v 

naki k&dda. (§ 6S)—are Sup-^';'; 

Cookinar ittensiE#, j l l j t ■ 

> posed to be washed clean afte*^ 


Fnitifi, stc. 


■ >-; t ^ y r.t ■ 






use, but as often as not they are simply laid aside to be 
brought into use just as they are whenever they are next 
required. 

77. Cooked food touched by a sweeper becomes defiled ; 

„ , so does food licked by a cat, 

but boiling or cooking makes it 
clean again. A sword which has killed an unclean animal 
is unclean until it has been purified by rubbing it clean in 
the earth. 

78. A family on the march usually carries a handmill 

„ . . . and a baking-pan {iHfasdi) with 

tood on the march. . 

it. When they halt, they im¬ 
provise a fireplace, by simply dumping down three stones 
in the form of a triangle, and bake the food in the pan 
over it. But the traveller who wonts to travel light doesn’t 
burden himself with a at all. All he need take with 

him is some flour seasoned ^’ith salt, and his flint and 
steel. Then he will halt on the bank of a stream or at a 
pool, tether his nag to a"shrub, gather a few sticks from 
the nearest bush, kindle a fire with his flint, pick up a 
round stone and put it in the fire. Then he kneads his 
■ . flour on his sheet, wraps the dough round the heated 

[kv: r stone, and shoves it in the embers, always taking care to 
place it in the direction in which he is going. So a man 
' need waste little time over the making of his kilkt as this 
of bannock is called. And if hc*s in a hurry to be off, 
^ .he just tucks it in-his pocket, mounts his nag and munches 
merrily as he jogs along the road. 

’ -TQ* Fire is produced in one of two ways. They either 

V , • ■- ' bore a hole in a piece of dry 

■ kharag wood, and get a spark 

> by rubbing a stick of kalsr in the hole, letting the spark 

kindle some bits of dried cow-dung. Or they use the flint 
and steel i^egSf) and tinder (phur*). The t^dar 
U prepaired from a woolly substance in • the root {baddulj w 
dwarf-paJm (pish), which • is first soaked ^ in a • Uttte 
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saltpetre or gunpoivder dissolved In water, and then tho- 
rougfhly dried* For fuel they use shrubs^ especklly the 
dwa.rf-palm and tamarisk as well as the dungf of 

camels, sheep and goats. No legends surround the inven¬ 
tion oF fire, nor are there any spEcial ceremonies in coniiec- 
tion with it. But a custom among the children on the last 
night of the month of Safar is worth mentioiiingn They pile 
up seven small bonfires, and jump over the flames shouting 
^ Su/ar sc s^/i ar sHMIay ^ Safaris head is burnt T Fire 
plays of course an. important part in trials by ordeal [§ 47). 

So. Here is 3 list of common 

Dl 2 Eases .and prescriptions. 

ailmetifs and diseases with the 

local herb prescriptions 

Jauiidics .—Two ounces fiiigurdir bO'ilod in four as much 
water, strained through cloth, and taken inter¬ 
nally. 

N^t^bl^sding.^Ma&an Bur leaves well powdered and 
taken as Snuff. 

Tooth-uche, —(i) Kkunar-par boiled and used as a gargle; 
(aj a^rah well powdered and rubbed on the gums* 

Stomuch-dche .—(1) Two Ounces of bdirt taken internally; 
[2) half an dunce of godthu parched in a pauj pow¬ 
dered with half an ounce of anise-seed {wu^/j 
and half an ounce of sugar, strained through 
. / . cloth, and taken with a little water. : ' 

s'.* . f ^ ' 

Hal fan ounce of guebiu fjoiled with a Uttle 
molasses m a pot of water until a couple of 
ounces remain, then strained and taken interna].^ 
ly ; fs) Ihung smoked like tobacco. 

CdU£?i, — [j) Surdji- chewed slowly; (a) ha!/ an ounce 
each of charms, huig and dssh boiled in a little 
water sweetened with molasses and taken as a 
draught. 

Scr^ —Three grains of hat $itr mixed with half an 1 

ounce of aatimony well pow^derad, and applied'-^ 
- . .. to the affected parts. 









'Lov) remUteni /ever (for children only).—A little 
^ ■ made into a poultice, and tied on the head, 

Zahr-b&d. —r{ i). Half 'an oundb of kJuxriusaj^ and 
■ boiled in three ounces of water, . till 

only;'half Axmaihs, taken’ aa^, a" draught; (a). 
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Gravel. —(i) A couple of ounces of terat lung well pow¬ 
dered, mixed with half an ounce of sugar in a 
couple of ounces of water, strained and taken 
as a draught; (2) half an ounce of kuri soaked 
overnight in a pot of water, strained in the 
morning and taken as a draught with half an 
ounce of sugar; (3) a couple of ounces oimeshlrag 
well powdered, mixed with sugar and water, and 
taken ns a draught; (4) a third of an ounce of 
♦ mundhfrl soaked overnight in water, powdered 
in the morning, mixed with sugar and water, 
and taken os a draught. 

Heat** —(1) A draught of mundhcri to be taken as for 
gravel ; (2) a couple of ounces of edmur soaked 
overnight, powdered in the morning, sweetened 
and taken as a draught; (3) half an ounce of 
kholmur soaked overnight, sweetened and taken 
as a draught; (4) an ounce of kkar khdwag 
powdered, added to a pint of water and taken 
as a draught; (5) small equal quantities of 
pJr and panSr powdered and taken in a little 
water. 


Malaria. —(1) A third of an ounce of maur boiled in half 
a pint of water and strained, taken as a draught; 
(2) half an ounce of kkalporagh soaked overnight, 
well powdered in the morning, mixed in a little 
water and strained, taken as a draught; {‘i)phag 
mixed with bitter oil, applied externally. 

Fever ,—(i) Fir and panSr taken as for ‘ heat(2) a 

1 ■ draught of charmli king and taken as for. 

V \ cough. > 
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a draug:ht QfA/iar hhlisag taken as for ^ lieat^; i[i 
the Case nf children—a little hit shah powdered 
ai>d taken with sugar* 

Constipaiim (for little cliildren only)*—Six grains of 
lUift in water sweetened with twenty grains! of 
molasses 


Gmi .—Two ounces of gotiandan soaked overnightj 
powdered in tlie mornings and taken as a draught* 
Fi&iuleiicp {b$.di ),—Six grains of gusach eaten after the 
evening meal for several days. 


Two pounds of khar phugh liailed in twice as 
much water till two pounds reinain, then strained, 
half a pound of molasses added to the decoction;^ 
and boiled away, leaving a plaster like sediment— 
d€F*>ish —of which a quarter of an ounce is eaten 
every morning. 

Boih [chingat^iiU —Half a pound of hhar sandhi powdered 
and boiled In a pint of water* mixed with wheat or 
jjtari flour and bitter oil, made into a poultice 
and applied. 


l/rtnajy coffiplai7ds.~{i] Twelve grains of pow¬ 

dered* mixed with tvvO' ounces of water* sweetened 
and taken as a draught j {aj a one-third of an 
Ounce of par powdered, mixed with eight 
. . ounces of water, sweetened and taken as a 

draught, 

■' Pains iTi the —*4 one-third of an ounce of ivarin 

boiled in two ounces of water, then mixed wnth 
two ounces of clarified butter, and some sugar, 
and taken as draught. 


(i] Powder some phidagh^ mix with dour and 
oil, and rnake a poultice^ (s) powder chhagard 
pan^ mix mth,water* and apply externally, 

internal injuries. —Make a small pill of k^hl mdmidi and ■ 
butte t and s wall ow, *. T . v1 
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Siiit-birlh .—Burn some dul koh, put half an ounce of the 
ashes into two ounces of water, let it soak over- 
nigfht, strain in the morning, and take as a 
draught. 

Dil'ts or midwives are unknown, except in the town of 
Kahftn itself, the common idea being that if sheep and goats 
can bring forth without extraneous help, healthy full-grown 
women should be able to do the same. It is common enough 
for a woman to go out to lend the sheep or fetch water, and 
return with a baby in her arms. 


VI.—Social Customs. 

8i. To be respectful to one’s elders and betters, to be 

^ . hospitable, to behave in a seemly 

Etiquette. . ... 

manner m an assembly, to be 

solicitous after the hal (§ 84) of another,—these are the 

first rules of politeness. 


82. Ordinary folk on meeting one another shake hands. 

, When a Mari meets a 'Bahawa- 
Meeting. Iflnzai, he reverently touches his 

feet; a mukaddam a Bahfiwalftnzai, bends down, 

and the Bahftwalanzai offers his hand. ■ * 


* Are you happy ? are you hale anu nearty r you are i 
welcome 1 all s well I ’ Meanwhile the other w'ill have got in 
his word ; hair / hudd hair kuiha ! hair mShr ! ‘ Tis well; - 

God has made it so ! all’s well 1 ’ Then he in turn puts the 
same ^enquiries and the other makes the same rejoinders. ^ 
BahawaUnzai and others of high standing ask the osn^^ 
questions, but unless the other happens to be of equal sUtus,*^ 
he will reply t ghtU&m iin,' bandog', Hn, hudd hair kui^ / 
hair bffhOn i * we are' slaves 1 we .are servants I God has j^- 
made it w«ii f I^ish you well 1 * 
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54. These set enquires over, they interchange their new:? 

■ A man giving his Aai will 
bring in quite ordinary circum¬ 
stances, and mention briefly the business that has brought 
him. Not to ask far the of a newcomer is thfi height of 
rudeness* No enquiries, of course, are ever made about 
females.. 

55. Guest-houses are kept up by the 

ittmand&r and other leading Ba- 
h^waiSiazal and TT^ukc^diivt^ for 

the lodging and entertainment of guests and strangers. Kins¬ 
folk they would entertain in their own house. Ordinary 
Marls do not admit guests, even relations, to their homes, 
but send out a mat and serve them with cooked food. The 
nature of the food depends on the quality of the guest* If 
he^s a man of sfanding^ they 000k meal in his honour, but 
M Qrdinaiy guest is given pot-luck, 

^ ■ 86. An enemy w^ould be treated with the g'reatest 

Ceremony of al], but he ’■vould 
hardly venture to put in an 
appearance, unless he came with a Koran to make peace. 

On his arrival he v,'Ould place the Koran between him and 
bis enemy, and sue for peace. His petition would ordinarily 
be granted, and peace would be solemnized with the offering 
up of prayer dutl-Aair and the distribution of sweetmeats* 

-t . ; ; - , . I I 

• ^87;', "When a man has to scrape money together to pay a 

fine, for instance, or bride-price 
Or Compensation,- he goes about 
first among the men of his own section and then among the 
rest of th'e tcibe^ begging for contributions He 

wouid rarely go beyond the limits of the tribe for bijiir, ■ 
except among his personal frisnds, A Bah&walSnaai in like 
case collects hzjiir among the BahSwalanaai, and does not 
go tO' other sections in the tribe except on the occasion ■ 
of a marriage, when he collects sheep one by one through^ 
out the tribe. ‘ 

.• -Lr ^ Z ’i -■■ -•=■■■ 5 

iVlv 


Hgtspiralhy. 


Pcsce-aiEinkiQg:. 
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88. A woman can hardly be said to have any status at 


Statu.s of Women. 


all. She is always in a state of 
dependence, first on her father, 


then on her husband, and on widowhood on her father or 


his heirs. Orphan girls are indeed part of the inheritance 
itself (§ jar). As a woman has to do outdoor work, she 
necessarily enjoys a certain amount of freedom, but she is 
not supposed to speak to strangers. Unmarried girls arc 
.set to work nearer home, and are never allowed abroad 


unattended. Parda is observed among the BahAwal&nzai 
and is now being introduced among the Bijflranis (§ 31.), 
Women do not eat with the male members of the family; 
nor do they call their husband by name, but address him as 
the father of his children. 


VII.—Domestic Ceremonies. 

89. ‘ On the occasion of the birth of a son in a Bahfiwa- 

lanzai family, twelve bhusri or 
cakes are baked and distributed 


among the kinsfolk. A young lamb is killed, and cooked, 
head, feet, stomach and all, for a feast that evening. To it 
come all the males in the section, after due performance of 
.IMv' their ablutions. And they bind a cloth round the neck of 



one of the Mehrftbzai sub-section, letting it hang down ’ in 
front, and on his head they place a platter laden with the 
meats.. He goes the round of the room, platter on head, 
distributing the meat among the assembly, and saying :— 
BS hack pa bach ... ... Children to the childless ! 

Hairo ho MiAn Sh&h KhanS. May Mifin Shah* bestow ! •, 
'Be hath pa hath ... ... Health to the heaUhless ! 

Hairo ho Mian ShAh KhanC.., May Mian Shah bestow I 

BebakJU pa bakjit . Luck to the luckless ! 

, i Hairo ho Mian Sh&h Khane... May Mian Shah bestow ! . 
r Be shir pa shir ... ... Milk to the milkless I 

Hairo ho Mi&n Sh&h Khane. May Mian Shah bestow 
Wtdn Pa iin&n ... ... Faith to the faithless ! - 


-■-A' 

May Mian Shah bestow 
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Then they lake the cloth from his neck, and partake of the 
food. The ceremony Is caHed SMdfmijiL 
90. Children are named on the seventeen til; day aftor 

blrth^ and alrni^ are distrihuted ii^ 
l^ononr of the occaj^lon. 

91* As soon as a boy beg;iiis to learn to ’ivalk, they bake 
a loaf, and tie 8 thin ropfij made 
Firit sStepri, dwarf-palm leaves^ loosely 

round ])i-S feet, and take him by the hand, rolling the loaf in 
front of biniH Then one of the men cuts the ropet sfrying 
* iai bariltatfl 1 ,' that is to say '■ I have cut tliy 

rope 3’ Tine loaf is then distributed among those presentr 

ga. Every male child (and this applies even to serfs and 

i3object races) has to undej'go 

tohar or circumcision, for it is the 

;!\,. inogt essential stmnai or ordinance of ali. It may be 

performed at any age between three nr seven, the earlier the 

better It la done with a razor, and a barber Is the right 

r': ..man for the job, but as there Eire few barbers among the 

' Maris, it may ba entrusted to anybody skilled enough. 

Money provided by the matamaJ uncle is placed under the 

lad's feet during the ceremony^ and becomes the perquisite 

of the barber or whoever does the operation. 

95- The ceremony is much the same everywhere, though 

the details 'fire somewhat more 

-.'D^ripcion of tie Cero- elaborate among the well-to-do, 
f.^r< mccy tft the Chjafs Papiity. ^ 

,: i Tms IS an account of a recent 

i !y- ■ -■■ ■ » 

V ' circumcision of oiie of the Chief's sons. The room was 
packed full of men, some forty or fifty of the relatives and 
guests being assembled^ Ko women, of course, were present. 
The lad was brought in from the women’s apartments to the 
beating of drums, the twanging of datadtr&f and the singing 
of the minstrelsj and was made to sit on a sark or wooden 
■ ,' pot, which was turned upside down* A thick red cord wss 
l^j.^tied round bis waist just below the hrpSjj^ keep the wound*V" 
|W/ed organ away from the rest of hjs body, To distract vtii'ill 


NiimSnjf. 


CircumciaiOD. 
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attention, they held a sword over his head, and told him 
they were going to kill a green bird for him. This made 
the lad look up, and they popped some^gar in his mouth, 
while the barber seized the opportunity to pinch up the fore¬ 
skin in a grooved piece of wood and slice it off with his 
razor. Then they urged the lad to give the barber’s beard 
a tug, regarding it as a test of his pluck whether he had 
the heart to do it or not. The wooden instrument was 
apparently a special refinement; all they usually do is to 
draw up the foreskin with a thread. The severed foreskin 
was fastened to a green thread, from which hung a couple 
of metal rings, some cowries, and a small bag filled with 
rue {harwul), and was then tied round the lad’s ankle. 
This was to serve as a niM or protection against the evil 
spirits. To the wound the barber applied some powder 
he had prepared out of dry cow-dung and sugar, and 
looked to see it heal within a week or ten days. The 
thread would then be taken off the ankle, and either thrown 
into running water, or hung up on a green tree. They 
explained the prominence given to the colour green through¬ 
out the ceremony either as being the Prophet’s colour, or 
else as a symbolical omen of the lad’s future prosperity and / ' 
manly vigour. 


94. After the operation and the exchange of congratula¬ 
tions, gh 6 r or contributions w'ere 
Expenses. pul by the company into a plate 

by the lad’s side, the Chief himself giving four rupees. As 
' > each man came up and dropped his money into the plate, his 
natfie and the sum he gave were called out by some influential 
man chosen for the purpose. The ghdr collected amounted to : 
about two hundred rupees, and was distributed among the 
' ' minstrels. There was also a separate collection oi ghor ^ 

/ V among the women, which went to the minstrels’ wives. Thev'^v' 
-'^barber received a private fee from the. Chief over and above 
a couple of rupees placed by the maternal uncle under Ae ^ ^- 
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relations and guests alsc gave the Chief or subscrip¬ 

tions toi^ards the expenses and received lungis in return* 
These subscriptior^varied from one to a hundred rupees, 
according to each man^s tneans. The Chief would^ of course, 
be expected to return the compliment in the event of a 
circumcision in Che family of anyone of his guests, for 
reciprocity is the essence of btjiir. The couple of rupees 
Subscribed by the maternal uncle were only a small portion 
of the actual amount contributed by the wife*s people 
towards the ceremony. The Chief estimated his own ex¬ 
penditure at three thousand rupees, and said.he had had to 
kill six hundred head of sheep for the feast. Though this 
Js probably an exaggeration, the guests came in their 
hundreds from all parts of the country^ being drawn not 
only from the relatives and tribesmen, but also from the 
ip^mbkls and Khetr^ns* 

^5, Though the tribe is absolutely reticent on, the subject, 

■ , _ it seems almost certain that female 

Female Circdmcision* . ... 

r circumcjsion Jn some form or other 

is universal, though the probabilities are that it takes place 

on the bridal night and Is rather of the nature of artificial 

defloradoci than circumcision proper. 

96. In olden days the donning df the first pair of trousers 

marked a very Important change 
• Tiie first Hreechlug. . _. * . / . . , . , 

'■ -\-y. of lifs, A l^q thto took his 

L among the men, bore arms and joined the ranks ia tribal 

i warfare. He was accordingly left unbreeched till about 

' fifteen^ years "of age, but nowadays he dons breeches at^the 

first sijgns of puberty*. His first pair has or legging 

trimmed with red doth. His comrades at once do aj] they 

can to pull the trousers and be is not left to wear them 

in peace, untj] they have succeeded. 

gy. _ Cases some times occur of the betrothal of unborn 
„ , children, when ths expectant 

Betrotlia], ^ 

mothers are near relatives and ^of ■ 
the same social standing. But the or(%ary method of; 
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setting about a j/fn/ or betrothal is for the fad*s father to 
pay a formal visit to the father of the gtrl to ask for her 
hand. If he has a marriageable daugfhter of his owUf a 
double marriage may ^e arranged ; otherwise he will have 
to pay Icjb or bride-prtce to the girl's father. If the two 
fathers como to terms, a public meeting Is arranged for 
the Sims evening. The bo>’^s father comes with his near 
male relations and Jiis muAndtinTfis, With him he brings two 
or three sheep ivhich are killed and roastedj. both sides par¬ 
taking of the meat. The ktlling of the sheep is one of the 
binding portions of the betrothal ceremony^ After the feast 
the girfs father declares that he has agreed to give hi& 
daughter in marriage to the son of so and so in exchange for 
a maiden or a kib of so many rupees. And when the lad's 
father has added his testimony on his part, the company offer 
u p b ri ef p rayers and take tli elr d a parture. The pare n ts of the 
lad present the maiden with a headdress^ a shirt and trousera- 


^5. The brlde-prlce varies with the means of the parties 
^ ^ and the age and the personal at¬ 

tractions of the glrh The cur¬ 
rent rate is about Rs. 500 for a maiden and about half for a 
widow. Jt js generally paid at the time of marriage, but a 
portion is not infrequently handed over as earnest-money 
after the betrothal. The earnest-money Is paid back should 
the maiden die before marriage ; if the youth dies, it is for¬ 



feited, The Bahawalansaj do not deign to accept labt 
though they have to give it if they seek wives outside their 
own circle. 

99, In the case of ffna/AiJi or marriages arranged by ex- t'-^| 

change, no Is paid. But it 
Afafian^iir ftxchang;** happen that a nian will have 

To give, two maidens in exchange for the one he is after, 
should she be unusually comely, or should he be hard - put 
it and have maidens of his own to spare. ' ^ 

V, ioo» A. more quaint arrangecneot is BUhri, according^: 

' -(k' to^which A gives his daughter to.,-:. 

X v"--; 7“:.B's s on,, 10 ^ consi derati on n or, 

-i?.■ -■ -' . ■ ji ' . Z- ;;v. 




i03» On the other hand the union of first cousins is 
^ ^ ^ . perhaps the moat common of all 

maj'riBFC of first CoiLsinsi. ^ 

the marn ages, 11 b as t n e adva nt- 

^ig^as of previous acquainta-iice and of drawrln^ the famillea 

closer together for offence and defence. 

103, Si3t or twelve months after the betrothal—it is 
largely a question of how soon 
Fixing tht date of tho the vouth’s father can get the 

niarna^c. 

n&ces.^ary means tcigether—^a 
-.date is fixed for the weddings and the lah is patd overn The 
J most propitious dates are the 4thj 7th, i4thH. 24th and 27th of 
the month. Marriages are never solemnised during the 
ihocith of Safar/ • 


104, -In the morning the youth’s father calls together 
his relativeSj slaughters some 

Jfr TOrtnt Jtrttfffr and da}. , 

sheep or goats—regulating their 

number according to his means—cooks the meat and feeds 

the company. In the meantime the youth’s mother, and 

other, kinswomen go to the maiden’s house^ carrying with 

■them the wnnt siiigUr or bridals array. They bathe the 

- maiden and deck her cat in the bridal appareh In the 

’"sitemoon the relatives on both sides foregather In the 
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only of daughter to be h!s own Avife^ but also of the 
first daughter horn of the union of bis daughter and B's som 

loi. Marriages^ iire prohibited as in Shan&t on the 

g rou nd s of co nsnu gui nity, affin i ty 
FrohibiEfid Marri^e'fK ^ ^ ^ 

and fosterage* No marriage can 

be contracted witli a-scendants xvith a mother including 
a stepmother], with descendants {c.j'., with a daughter in¬ 
cluding a daughter-in-law]j with relations of the same stand¬ 
ing or their descendants l^> with a lister, or a niece), or 
witli a mafcrnal or paternal unde. On the score of nflinity, 
a man cannot marry his wife’s mother or danghtern nor his 
living wife's sister. On the score of fosterage, he cannot 
marry his foster sister nor the daughter of his foster sister 
or foster brother* 
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nnaiden's house^ and her fatlitr hands over to the youth’s 
father the dt/j, that the ornaments, ctothes and household 
pots and pans, which he is givln^^ his dau^^htor to kelp to 
set up house. Each of the bride's kin presents her wUh a 
Or hcdslieet. The cereTUonles nit tills day are called 
sir or wedding. If the two housesi are far apart^ the youth’s 
father slaoj^h Lers sheep in the maidsn’.s village and lier 
li:in.4fncii niKo Join En the feast, while her father kilfs 
a f^oat or two tite next jiiorninff, and feeds the united 
company. 


105. When all the compfiny arc seated toj^^ther after the 
, feast, they call Jn a ninlla^ The 

mulUi sends off two men into the 
.women’fi aparfmentj and after them yet two more. It is the 
duty of the Latter to ask the maiden : ‘ Do you egns^ent to Che 
marriage with so and so^ the son of so and so and of Mtis^ 
aiJivtfd so and so ?’ It will be observed that the names of 
the youth, his father and his mother are all giveti In this 
query. The maiden nods assent. After they have thrice 
put their que^ition in the hearing of the two witnesses, they 
ask her to nominaCe one of the two as her vjaAii or repre¬ 
sentative, and when the nominatjon has been made, they 
take their leave. On theJf return the mull a addresses them 


and says : - Do you vouch that A/usarfirTi^^ so and so, 
daughter of .so and so and of so and so, accepts so and so^ 



the son of so and so and of so and so, as her husband ?’ 
And all four reply : ‘ We do.* Thrice the oiulk puUf the 
question, and then enquires whom sEie has appointed as her 
TieaAl/. Then he turns to the wakU and says : ' Do you agree 
to give so and so, the daughter of so and so and of so and so, 
to so and so, the son of so and so and of so and so?’ giving . 
the na.TTies of the contracting parties and of their parents 
In full. And the assents. After the question ha$ 

been repeated thrice, the mull a fixes the /tag-i-^ahff^or • 
dowerj which ordinarily runs from ten to fifteen rupees..'' 
Then he reads or marriage service. '■ ; '>?. 
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io6* After the they take the bride to the bride 

^ eroom^3 house, where the women 

Paiia'o^band, ^ , 

of ihe factiijy lead i)er into a room 
apflrL Both the coupte were decked out in new clothes for 
the wedding’. Among' the Bahawalftnsai the bride^s apparel 
consists of an einbroidered shirt, a ska/niili- of silk, and a 
silken sari ; the groom ivears a white shirty a red shaiTP^r 
and a white or gold-fringed When the groom tries 

to enter the bridal cbarnber, the ^a&li blocks his way, and 
wiN not let him in tilt he promises that the sav^id or heavenly 
recompense for any alms he may hereafter be slow will be 
shared by himself and bis bride in the proportion of two to 
on^H As soon as be enters the apartment, his sister or some 
other kinswoman ties the ends of his sheet and the sheet of 
his bride together, and covers the couple up with the sheets, 
and slowly knocks their beads together three times► The 
knot is not undone until the groom has presented some cash 
- cr clothes to her Avho tied tt. This is called paUtw-band or 
t the tybig of the sheets. It forms, of course, no part of the 
religious rituaL 


107. If both bride and groom are adult—and the marriage 
IS rarely performed till the one 

Gon^uotzuAlion. 

has passed ber fourteenth and 
' the other his sixtecrtth year—coliabitation begins tbft night 
' after the nikO-h^ ablutions being performed the next morning. 
Before marriage intercourse is absolutely forbidden ; parties 
indeed are not supposed even to see each other. If the 
bride is stiU a child, she must fulfil the custom so far as 
to go to the groom's house immediately after the 
but consummation is postponed tlJi puberty is reached* 

loS* The expenses on the groom’s side amount to about 

a hundred rupees over and above 
EnpeQaea. ■ . , ^ , 

what h£es to be provided by way 

of /flS. The expenses are incurred on the feasting and on 
clothes and ornaments for the bride* liJghty rupees or 
thereabouts are expended on the bride's side over the feast¬ 
ing and the ornaments, clothes and household articles given 
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jEi dt^y. But these are only average figures ; much depends 
on the means and social position of the parties. The inarriage 
expenses in Sahawal^n?:ai fainijios are of course much 
h«avier» 


Polyj^niuyi 


TO^. Though tribal custom used to ailca'more thah the 

four wives sanctioned by 
no t CO u n li n g co ncu bines, refo rm 
has set in. Indeed in pmetieOf most Maris are monogamists 
owing to the heavy rate of bride-price. If a man hns more 
than one v?ife, he gives each a separate dwelling and himaeJf 
lives with his favourite, the as she is called, paying 

the others occasional visits. 

I Jo, The BahSwalSnzai .section is strictly hype rgamous, 

that is to say. their women marry 

nyperKH^my. 

up. Or rather may not marry 
down. A Bah^walanzai girl should marry a Bahitwalan^tai, 
and one born in lawful wedlock. But if no suitable rnatch 
offers itself, they may stretch a point and mai^y her into a 
chiefly family among the Mazaris, Drishbs or pombkis. A 
BahawalSnuai boy, on the other hand, may take his wife 
from any section of the Marts, or from any other tribe, even 
from tho Jats, But hypergamy holds good even further 
down the scale, A or mtikaddam would not give his 

daughter to a mere grazier of sheep and goats, even though 
he were a Mari, but to one of his own status. Nor would a 
Mari give bts daughter to one of a different race, a Panjabi 
for instance, nor under any circumstances to one of a 
different religion. 


Divorce. 


TII+ If a man cannot get on with hjs wife, he can in the 

last resort divorced her, by thrice 
repeating the word or 

divorce. But despite the sanction accorded by the MubarH- 
madan Law, so great is the disgrace that atcotnpanies a 
divorce that it hardly deserves to be regarded as customary 
in tho tribe, except in tho case of or concubines, ^o 

portion of the returned. Adultery is rarely the cause 




112 ^ A. WO man is nci t aii sfe rred pcriTj an&ntly on marri age 
from the parental to the conuEgfll 
\\nlo-w rem^rriEigt. hoLiseboId ; for should her hus¬ 
band die^ she does not form part of the inherStanco like her 
female children (§ isJh but returns after a decent interval 
to her former liomer Should her parents be dead, she 
comes under the dominion of the heir nr wdris of her father's 
mheritance* Her female children, on the other hand, go to 
her husband's heirs, though those of tender years will 
ruiturally remain with their mother for a season. A|! the 
widow takeg with her from her husband’s home are tfio 
. clothes and ornaments given her by her parents on her 
marriage or thereafter. Hence no question arises of her 
remarriage to her deceased husband's brother or other 
relative of his. Her pa rents or guardians resume, in fact, the 
same powers of disposal of her pcrsori in mairlage that they 
had before. They remarry her off where they please, and 
appropriate .the The only differences are that they can 
. only look fo get half the ordinary rate in iad (§ qSJi, and that 
.the or betrothal is dipenaed with, the alone being 
" aufificlent. . Among BahawalSuzaisa widow rarely remarries, 
and if she has made up her mind to do so, she signifies 
her intention by stitching a piece of rsd.silk on to the front 
of her shirt* * 


IE3* They close the eyes and mouth of their dead, 
„ . . straighten out the corpse, and 

BuriaL ■ . 

carry it face upwards on a bed¬ 
stead or hurdle to the graveyard* Here a mulla washes the 
body, wraps it in a shroud, and reads the nij/tdff-A/anSBa or 
buriar service over it. Then the relatives give clothes and 


of divorce, for the penalty for adultery is death. If, before 
any children are born of the union, the husband becoiriEs 
impotent, the wife’s parents may apply to the Cliief, and he 
wilt arrange for the dissolution of tlie marriage. In such a 
cas^ the parents wid have to refund the w^hole of the it/d to 
the husband. 
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casli m a!ms‘ to the niujja^ and Lrommit the body to the earth. 

The body is so laid in the ^rave, which has been dug- without 
ceremony beforeJiandj that theJiead lies to the north, and the 
face is turned to the k'aba or west. Then comes iho^ jwtlnsin or 
distribution of sweetmeals Among- the cong^regation and with 
t]\ecifferingupofpraycfSthey]eaV6the gravey a rd. Butbefore 
disper-Huig- to iheir hnmes, they return -to the house of the 
dendt to offer eon dole nces to the bereaved family* The only 
differLmtc made in the burial of a female is that the body is 
washed by the women and not by the isiulla. The dead are 
buried on the march in much the same way, except that a 
pit is dug^ instead of a grave, aod a gfoaf or sheep is killed 
and cooked and distributed instead of the distribution of 
sweetmeats. In Kah^On the Abaf or bedstead on which the 
dead has been carried to tlie {jrave is left outside the village 
on the returi^ from the graveyard until it has been washed 
by the rain. 

114* On the death of a Bahaivalilnzal the relatives place 

a headdress on tlie corpse, a 

Destth of a 0fthflw*l!lnsfll. , . , , * 

iu}t£i if It be malej and a silk 
sari if female. These are removed at the time of burial and 
given to the mu 11 a. When the body is about to be carried 
to the gravCj they lay a ^ar sh&n or golden thread on the 
face of the dead from the tip of the nose to the foreh&ad. 

As the body is being taken out of the gate of the houscj 
eight or ten rupees cut up into four pieces are Hung over it* 
These ate picked up by the^poor, and serve a a charms to 
rvard off evil spirits and the evil eye from little children. 

The Only difference in the huria] of a Chief is that his grave 
is dug deepens and a higher mound raised over it. 

1 15* When a man is murdered, his body is buried in the 

graveyard in the usual manner;, 
CAAs^a^* but on the place where he was 

murdered^ they raise a or heap of sEonea about 

feet high. Such a is also raised on hattleffields and "^^ 

also—and this seem a curious—in memory of men who die 
chUdless*. Similar heaps of stones are erected to mark some 
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cowardly deed and are known as /'rtvj or phit —a h^&p- 

of reproach* They can be disdaguisbed from the ordinary 
chheda^^ by the bJack stones which are inserted in them j 
the others are strewn with greenish atones* 


W:-- 


116. Mourning is divided up Into two periods, each 

of which varies in length accord- 
Mourniflg, r ^ , , j* , 

jng to the sex and degree Of rela¬ 
tionship of the deceased. During the first period of strict 
mourning, which lasts for five days on the death of adult 
males and near kinji and for three days jn the case of W'Oitien 
and children and distant kin, they_^ do not clean their hair^ 
wear new clothes or participate in high days and holidays. 
If a Thursday happens to fall within this period, a few 
mullas are called in and fod^ During these days visits of 
condolence are paid by friends living in neighbourhood. A 
widow stitches a Eine of blacl; thread about three inches 
long cm her shirt, and other females closely related to the 
family stitch similar but smaller lines as signs of mourning. 
The end of this pneriod is marked by the ceremony of eJsr^fr/t 
which*consists of the cooking and distribution of meat and the 
offering up of prayers. During the second period, which 
though knovrn as or year lasts for seven months in the 
case of males or nine in the case of some big man, and 
for five in the case of women and children, visits of con- 


[^^^fe dolence are paid by friends living at a distance. They are 


given two meals by the afflicted family, and offer one to two 
ru|wes Jn return*. 'At the close of this period, there is a 
. s^bnd distribntjcn of cooked meats* Among the Bah^wa^ 
• I3,n2ai food is given to the mullas every Tuesday during the 
first year after the death of a male member of the septh 


VIII.—Customaty Law* 

Try. A womari taken in adultery is slain with her 


paramour* Indeed actual proof 

Adultery and ahctuchojt, 

i-,'.' ■ ’ js regarded as superfluous ; mere 

suspicion on the husband's part is enough to justify . him or 
: Srneaf relative or the woman^s father or brother inflicting the 


i * 


■'1 Vj.J’SS 
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penalty of death on the couple- Nor is the penalty con lined 
to married women f unchasiity on the part of a Avidow, a 
betrothed girlj ora virgin is treated in, the selfsame way- 

iifj. If the seducer makes go'od his escape^ betakes 

refuge outside the Mari country, 
and Only ventures to return after 
his people have begged for peace on his behalf and persuaded 
the injured husband to accept The customary compensation, 
to wit a maidon [known as or or Rs. 5 oo in cash, 

a sword for Ra. ao), a gun [or Rs. 30} and Rs, 500 in cash. 

The compensatEoii for abducting a woman is Rs. 2,000 in 
cash, two maidens or sren^s, two swords and tAvo guns. 

119* There were—and still are—three main causes of 
feud : land, water and woman, 
and the greatest of those is 
Avoman. The feud started normally between family and family, 
and often spread to the sub-sectiong and sections, until the 
Avhole tribe was embroiled. An eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth, blood for blood, this was the order of the day, and 
murder folloAved murder ad As between tribe 

and tribe, so between family and family, or soctiOQ and section, 
a truce might be patched by a solemn oath on the Koran, v; 
which could only be broken after a formal repudiation of it. 

120. It did not take the tribe long to realize that this 

law of retaliation, for all its 
simple attractiveness ao-d appeal 
to the natural instincts, must hi 
the end lead towards race-suicide, and an elaborate system 
of compensation early began to take its place. Here are ; 
the current rates : for a life Rs* Soo, for an eye Rs. 100, for 
a tooth Rs* 40, for a hand o,r foot Rs* 60 to lao. The. -^^^ 
rates apply equally to all tribesmen with the exception of 
the RahawalSnijai. In ttys chiefly and sacrosanct section 
there has, So far, been only one case. ShAh Bakh^h 
Resaldar of .Levies at Hbsri was in August 1907 murdered 
by a gang of ifi Bi] 3 .r 5 ni Maris* Of these, two tnon AVere 
.. ^ - ,1 ^ ^ • ... 


ConAjpenfiatLOn. 


Faudg 


Btcod-muney And cdcii' 
pennatjea. 
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sentenced to 7 years' c:i|fcjrdus iniprisonsneut each, t^vo to 
four years^ rigorous ImptiSonmeDt each ; and the reinainder 
had to pay Rs. 4,000 as compejisatjoii, give three gnas, 
three swords and three maidens {d 3 sii) in marriage to 
the heirs of ShAh Bakhsh^ The bfood-inoney for 0, 
hi^vi&dya —including a Jatt, a Jat end a serf-—is Rs, 300. 
But the blood fcuid dies hard, though the tribal conscience 
is against it. 


lai. The tribal laws of inhecitanca liave little in commcui' 
^ ^ with the canon laws of Shurlai, 

lixcltuaian or foniRlqs. 

Not the least stfiking- feature is 
theeKClusion ofwomen from inheritance. Daughtersindeed 
are regarded as part of the inheritance itself. So absolute Is 
their exclusion of females, that it affects even males Avho 
can trace relationship on the female side only. Succession 
descends, in fact, to male agnates aJonS- 


12s. Two main principles underlie the rules of inherit¬ 
ance. Among the Marhs a 
The jnint family. ^ . ,, f ■ , , ■ 

father normally forms with his 

sons a joint family. The joint family usually breaks up by 
fissure into other joint families on the death of the fathers x 
but any son who cannot get on with his father or brotherif, 
or who wishes to set up house and home for himself on 
marriage, may ask for separation and a division of the mov^ 
able property. On partition the father divides up the 
' movable property into as Enany shares as there are sons, 
plus two shares for himself. Thus, supposing he has five 
sons, of whom one wishes to separate off, he divides the 
movable property into seven shares, and one share, a 
seventh of the whole, is given to the son who breaks off 
from the family. It is not necessaiy for partition that the wife 
or wives of the father of the house should be past the age of 
child-bearing. Nor can a father revoke a partition once 
it is made. Should a son be born after the partition, he Is 
entitled to his share in the property in the possession bf the 
joint family '; he has no rights whatever in the property of 
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the brother who broke away from it. Naturally the 
latter to taking his share and cuttJlig liimself off from the 
famElyj cuts himself olT at the satne time from ah rights in 
the inheritftnct of the movable property hereafter. Hts 
rights in the tribal land held hy the family remainj of course, 
uni unpaired. 

£23. This Jeodi; on to the otlier main principle under¬ 
lying the tribal laws of sue- 
The rights of the 
father, in the immovable pro¬ 
perty, pass inalienably to hts Jiialc Issue bom of lawful 
wo l 1 lock. He cannot, for instaiiicei. entail the estate on the 
eldest son, or the sons of a favourite wife, or disiniierit a 
son who has fallen Out wath liim. The right of re presenting 
the father in the inheritance belongs to one and all alike.* 
If it is a question of the inheritance of rights he actually 
enjoyed, they inherit equally. If it is a question of the 
Inheritance of rights to which he would have become en¬ 
titled had he lived to^ enjoy them, they inherit jointly. Thus 
if A dies leaving three sons, they inherit in equal shares. 
But if there was a fourth son who predeceased his father 
and left sons of InS own behind him, these sons Jointly 
Inherit the share that would have fallen to their father but 
for his death. The property is divided up into four shares ; 
A's surviving sons get one each, and the fourth share is 
enjoyed jointly by the group of grandsons as representing 
the rigiits of their deceased father. In other words the in^* 
he^ltance goes not /^er capita but per stirpes. 

12\.. The following order of precedence among the heirs 

will thus be found to be based oii 
Rulfis of inheritance. , .... 

an mtelligibla system :— 

{i). Sons, and deceased sons’sons^ [a] If a man 
had One son only, that son, If alive^ Is his sole heir. 

Jf he had several soasjall of whom survive hiiriV 
the sons inherit in equal shares, (c) If one or 


* Thara is of oaurae one Ertevirabte ejccaption to this rule in the case 
of a hEreditary offies like the Cbiefship which goes by prinio^enitiir*. . 
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more of the sons predecease him leaving- male 
issue, eaeb son Ind each group of fatherless grnnd- 
50US inherit in equal shares. 

This applies in the norma! joint family to all 
forms of propertyj movable and immovabEe, an¬ 
cestral or acquired^ even though acquired by one 
or other of tEic sons. But should one of the family 
have separated himself off, he is debarred in the 
cicistence of heirs of the same standing who have 
remained in the joint family, from the iTiberltnncc 
of the ancestral immovable property. 

(i). Father, father’s sons^ father's deceased 
sons" s ons ( f. s., father, b rothe rs, fat he rl css 
nephews). Falling direct male issue^ the fat he r* if 
alive, inherits equally with his sons, {the brothers), 
and any grO'up or groups of fatherless grandsons, 
(the nephews). Here again the right to inheritance 
in the movable property depends on membershEp 
in the joint family. 

(3). Fathcr^s brothers, father’s deceased bro- 
thfirs'sons, 1'.^,, failing direct male Issue, father, 
brothers or nephews, the inheritance goes to 
uncles and fatherless hrst cousins* 

115. Written wills are unknown. But a deathbed be- 

quesr of movable property for a 
Bequests. ^ ► 

rehgious object and even other¬ 
wise is valid, if made before two trustworthy witnesses while 
still in full possession of senses, A man may also beqrleath 
in his lifetime by mere word of mouth some movable pro¬ 
perty, ornaments, cash and the like, to his w^ife. Sucb prpH 
perty devolves at her death on her son or sons, and failing 
male issue, on her father or brotheCi 


ic6. A man may make a gift fSaMrA) of the whole or 

part of his land and wafer. 
Gifts. , . ^ - 

though not of water from a 

hi 11-torrent. Such a gift would hold good in perpetuity in 
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regard to such land as he hsid acquired by purchase. If the 
recipient Is not a member of the tribe^ iC carries rvith it the 
right to graze on the pasture grounds, but does not carry 
with it any right to participate in the divisioi] of the tribal 
lands. A gift of tribal land may be made to any member 
of the tribe^ but to no one elsEf And it only holds good ti]i 
the next periodical division of the tribal lands. 

i2'j. Though excluded from the inheritance, widows are 

.nainlenance so long 
aa they remain under^ the de¬ 
ceased's roof, or remarry, and do not prove unchasten 
OrJmarily however they return to their parental roof. Con¬ 
cubines are not entitled to maEntenance. But if a concubine 
were actually married to the deceased, she would be so 
entitled, and any male issue born in laAvful wedlock would 
rank with other sons as heirs. Daughters are entitled to 
mamteoartce till marriage. 

luS. The mother is obviously the proper person for the 
„ , . * ,custody of her young children. 

Thus, though step-children are 
not strictly entitled to maintenance from a step-father, it is 
customary for them to ramain with their mother and to be 
fed by her until they are at least five years old. 

Tjg. A lad is a minor until he reaches the age of efghteem 

The guardianship of the person 
Guardi&nship. ^ ^ ^ 

of a fatherless minor and the ad- 

mini atr at jon of his property devolve on his elder brother, or 
in his absence, on bJs uncles, or failing any such near rela¬ 
tive, on some person appointed at the Chiefs pleasure, Jn 
no circumstances, may a guardian alienate land belonging to 
htsward. If sisters form part of his ward's inheritance, 
they come automatically under his guardianship. He is 
entitled and expected to arrange for their marriage, but the 
or bride-price goes, of course, into the ward^s estate* 
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The right of pre-emption only exists in caaes where , 
^ , the proprietorship la Joint. ' Tkiis, 

Right lI pre-cCTipticHi. s^ppose a plot of land with, water . 
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15 held hy two co-sharers^ and the one wi&hes to dispose of 
his share either by sale or by mortg-age with ppiscs^icni to 
some third party^ his correct procedure bo lo offer the 
land to bis partner on the tereis to w^hicb the third party has 
agreed. Jf his partner declines the ofTerj the transfer may 
be finally madCH But shogld the transfer he made behind 
the partner's back, ho can claim his right of pre-emption 
within One month of the date of transfer. If it is not 
admitted, )m can appeal to the Chief, who will give liiin the 
land, on bis paying to tlie tlurd party the price paid for the 
land. If be allege that the price was not fixed in good faith, 
the point is one for settlement by oath on the Koran. 

IXh“W eights and Measures, etc. 

131. They count up to twenty and then usually by tens* 

Thus fifty is d 6 bisi- 3 -iiii/t., two 

Nuenher. 

twenties and ten. 



1 3^* Grain una^'iurfls. 

4 ptn^l = 3 seers = 6 lb5. 

2 = 5 = 13 lbs. 

2 = j£ t, =■ 24 Ifasf. 

60 ^Isa = i 3 mds* = 1,440 Ibfi, 

133. Land is simply measured by the amount a 

measures. or pair of oxen can plough. 

134. The year Is divided up into three seasons: asffiis/tlti} 

winter, spring, Bum- 

mer. The two crops are J'vidi 

fspwng} and SuhBl (autumn), 

135. The day is divided into four : g’&iS (dotvai to 
g a,m.}, 7 iSm (9 a, ni* to noonj, 
pSsM (noon to 3 p. m.) and 

(3 p.m* to dusk). 

136. The coins are the British coins with these local 

Coins. names 


Djvjalet) of tbe dty. 


Local Name. 
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Lociil .Vfune. 

Picfl *>* *.. P/tisiih. 

DoubJe pice ... .„ ... JfiAit. 

2 annas.. .. .Sy&rUi* 

4 ^nnos. ... .., PM. 

rupee ... A&idil 

Ru^ioe r,. X.. ... . „ Pifpa^ff. 

n7- They fjenerally make thoir purcha^^es by barter for 
„ . fjrjiin but in a routitlabout wav. 

first retlttcifif^^ the value of ^rain 
iind proposed purcha.'ic to term a of cash. Thus, If a man 
wndits to buy etocli valued at Rb. 5, and wheat is g-oing^ 
at twenty seers to the rupee, he will biirter joo soers or 
2^ maunds of wheat for the cloth. 


„ . 13®* The current rates are 

Ctirrenl 

roughly these :— 

Cow ,,, ... ... RSh 30. 

Goat or sheep >*. Rs, 1 to Rs. 4. 

Fowl ... *** Annas 4 to Annas 8. 

Salt .,.' **, ... 12 seers to the rupee. 

AfAwrWK^ (date.'i) ... ... . 3 seers do. 

Ghf ... ... f seer do. 

A knife is valged at Re. i to Rs. 4, a sword at Rs. 4 to 
Rs, lOOj a gun at Rs. la to Rs. leo, a serf at about Rs. 200, 
a handmaid at Rs. 500, a wife at Rs. 600 to Rs., 1,000. 


X. —Miscellaneous. 


139. Lots are usually cast with sheep or goat droppingSj 

On which each man has made his 
Casting lots. mark. The umpire first identi¬ 

fies each man’s mark^ and adds yet another dropping, with 
no mark, at ail, called as a witness, no doubt, to the 

fairness of the operation. He then shakes the lots, which 
are called in bts closed fists, and takes them out one by 
one. The’^man whose dropping comes out last has lost 
his daini. .: 
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from maltarud compiled by the laic L. Hari Ram^ 
TfthsTild&r BarkMn,) 

I'^Tribal HistorjTj Constitutioiij, etc* 

i* The ,sl;renj^t]i t^J'' the KhetrSn tribe wa.s rettirnecl as 
,, , 14^^53 the Cen.'ius of igii, the 

hi retiju^tJ], 

bulk [[2,9^5) be]H|; found in 
Lofalaif with 1^225 iti SibI Find 2 in Quetla-Pis;hjn. Tl^e 
litatlqmarlcrs of tlie tribe li^ in Harklirin, whore no lefiS tlian 
i3,iCr> were enumerftted. 


2. 7he trihe^ which is known by the li^nlocii name/iijj^rtTf, 

^ is divided up into three clans 

catied d/ifik {dn^, ord/iir), each 
of which is sub-divided into several lo/i or sectionSj phalli or 
sub-sectinns, and kahili (or iid>siT\ or fnmily-tjroupii. Two of 
the clans, the JspFlnx, (to which the chiefly Mcctlonn the 
Ma^^rfinl belongs) and the Phaliet are known collectively 
as Ganjorn—possibly the narne of some eponymous hero, at 
any rate, no one seems to have a better sug-gestiem to offer. 
The nuTFie 1,^ used of these two clans En cantradictiDn to the 
Dharfi, whose name is supposed to be derived from a 

heap* a matter of fact there seems little to choose 
betweeri nil three in the matter of homogenahy, and though 
the Dhara or ^‘heap” certainly contains Jat^ elementSj it 
also seems to contain more true BalSch than the rest of the 
iu-mm put together. The strength of the main divisions is 
as follows :— 


dhara 

Op52l 

BahPsl 

/a 

Chacha 

ns 

D&hutil^n ... 

^03 

Hitsrd 


Mat 

s75-.7 


344 

Sunmri^], .*. 

03 


60 s 

Um^ciped* 

r£ 




iSPANf 

3,937 



.... 


K^smaot *Hr 



243 


5^7 

Afae&ra/p ... 

64 s 

^^^har 

09 ■ 

Sadrilfii 

334 

(Jnspociped..^ 






In tlie we have the curious spectacle of a 

Erihc wjLli a Ja^ki iangunjjo flucl a 
Orif^in. weirtl Hindu vein runitinfr thruufjb 

its domestic CLwtomSt with va^^ue traditionw of Paihftn orifjin 
and still vn^^iicr traditions of Hindu connection, no vert ho- 
less makinij ^ood its ciaTins to Baloch status, not on the 
grounds of Baloch blood fto which only few sections can lay 
pretensions] but on the grounds of Baldch dress, manners 
and tribal constitution, Nor is the acknowledgment which 
the great Baldch tribes extend to these claims academic 
only ; it takes the eminently practical shape of matri¬ 
monial alliances. As for traditions—the chieHy 
section of the iifjmn, trace descent from Ma^Tir, a Tarin, 
who fled to Barklifin from his home in Vihda (in Dcra 
^azl escape the clutches of some Mu'jhaf 

Emperor, whose wrath he had roused by harbouring a gold¬ 
smith who had einbezsled money and jewels from the State 
treasury. Bat there are also traditions of descent not from 
Tarin, but from his brother Miana, the son of Sharkhbdn, 
thf son of Sara ban, the son of Qais Abdur Rashid—a 
tradition which appears to have solid foundation in the 
presence of the Seiaebi and Mat'sections : fof the latter are 
La| Pa^hAn, and La^ and Sllsj were both sons of Mi^tna. 
And lastly there ate persistent but muffed traditions df 
descent from Khetrfln, the son of Ram, a Khatrl chieftain 
who lived in the Gomal and set the Mughals at defiance 
until he had to retire to Vihba. There seems a gertn of 
truth in all three traditions, though one can hardly hope to 
piece the real story together at this late date. It is quite 
possible that various MiHna and Tarin sections- broke off 
from the main stocks and. ousted from their ancient home, 
migrated eastwards, Avhere they stayed long enough to 
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become so mixed up with Jat£ elements and especially with 
JaU 'VDcnen^ and so infected by thefr BalOch envEronment, 
that on their return eastward they returned not only with 
their numbers reinforced by Jatt and Baiocb recruits, but 
with a Jachi )anuuii|;e, a Hindu tincture in tlieir domes tic 
customs, and what is more important a til I, with a Baliich 
constItLLtion, and Baloch dres^ and mannersr tTliat the 
word lias any direct connection with KhetrSiif the sou of 
Rnm the Khatrl or even with a field—both cominoii 
suppu sit ions even among scholars—I very much doubt. 
Nobody, I suppose, but the Pa[han him'ielf ti-eats his ancient 
genealogies as gospel, but when they are ordinarily accepted 
for practical purposes in other cases, I fail to understand the 
conspiracy oF silence regarding Niamat Llllah^s explicit 
statement in the Makhnan-i^AfElmtif ^ that Kahtrflrt {possibly 
connected with kihi&r^ the ^younger’) was the son of Ashkun, 
tlie son of Minna, especially when the modern version of the 
eponymous hero's name is so easily explained as being the 
form imposed by folk-etymology during the stay of the tribe 
in a Jidki-speaking country. 


4. The only tribal officers are the Chief, who is generally 


Tribal Officere. 


known as sanf&r not 


and the clan leaders, known as 
mjik&ddam among the Ganjarft^ and as in the Dhar& 

clan, 

—Religion, 

5. They are all Sunni by profession. But during the 

first three days of the Muharram 

SfrCE. 

the Lads make slight cuts on 
their arms with a razor and go frO'in house to house 
Crying out Jtx^n&S\ JaunsS \—doubtless a corruption of 
Husain \ The householders send them away with a little 
grain or some ether small gpft, and the lads gorge them^.'^: 
selves with Sweetmeats got with their earnings. But the ^ 
game, which appears to be a survival of earlier Shi'ah^^ 


.* IDom^s History of tbe AfeJilns, Part 11. pa^e* 
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tendeiicieg Id tbe is now dying out ow-iogf to the 

influence of the mullas who condemn it as heresy. 


6. The Mahmndiiij,] She Mi are a sacred sub-section of ihe 

Dhara cianj claiming Sayy'd 
Sacred Seetioo, ^ ^ ■, 

descentj and even Hindus seek 


their aid ip their difficulties. They owe their sanctity to 
their ancestor Shekh Mahmtld, svhose shrine at Dathaj In 
La^Ari BArkliAn is much venerated, A ShtiMi is especially 
useful in cases of sickness. The first thing he does when 


he is called in to cure a patient, is to order a sheep to be 
slain and its fneat distributed in alas. Then to the niusit: 


of the fitite and the drum be comes slowly towards the Kick 



bed, swinging his body ia and fro^ with a mad leap every 
now and then. And he shakes the sick man violently and 
pretends to gnaw his belly with hig teeth, as if lie rvere 
eating the disease away. Then he stands near the head 
of the bed, and utters loud cries and falls down senseless. 
The people of the bouse rush up to massage him back to 
canaciousness, and when he comes round they reverentially 
bow him out of the house with a present. 


7, It is hardly out of place to treat of hospitality here, 

for Hospitality Is regarded as a 
religious duty. Even an enemy 
wbu claims hospitality is entertained and treated with the 
utmost courtesy^, The expenses of hospitality ( n^fM ) are 
borne rateably by the com munity according to the shares 
In land and water. In the old days any one who declined 
to pay bis share was turned out of his house and out of 
the village, and the water was cut off from his lands. 


Hospitality 


S, There are three recognised forms of mAJj? or oath : 

the oath of innocence, which is 

Oaths. 

made in a mosque by repeating 
t!te iah'tfui with hand on Koran and face turned to the 
west: the oath of asseveratian, which is made In the name 
of a saint : and the oath of covenant, which is made iii opeo 
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assembly by th& name of a saint or an a Koran ivhich is 
placed in thft midst- 

9- To fneet a ftmeralj to be called back by aloud voice, 

fiuperrfiLkms. ^ 

foK or a snalce—and more espe¬ 
cially a black .snake—all these arc hig;|ily unlucky for a 
man scttinif out on a journey. If a snake is seen in a 
lionise ivtthin the first forty days after a birth, it’s a bad 
look^ont tor the infant* If po.ssiblej they kill the snake i 
but should it escapCj tliey ^^et hold of a dead snake from 
Outside, and d]]5 its tuK in water^ and sprinkle the infant 
with it. If a child nnicturates in its sleep, U is made to Sick 
floor from a hand ml El. The evil eye is warded off with 
burnt alum TJie g’rinding of the teeth is a bad 

sl^n ; it IS reined led by sticking a hit of shcep^a vein in one 
of the ear-rlng^s. An excellent charm agfainst tertian or 
quartan fever is to tie a thread taken from the chiefs 
garments round one’s neck. 

to. Certain subisections of the NShar section have a 

curious tabu ; they may not par¬ 
take of food cooked outside 

* 

village limits if they fall in with a party cooking their food 
by the road, not only wMl they not join in, but will consider 
it as well to be on the safe aide by keeping as fat away 
from them as possible. In olden days the -women were 
strictly forbidden to grind com on their handtnills when 
the menfolk were out on a raid, because the noise of the 
grinding would cause confusion in the fighting ranks. 

III.—Domestic Customs. 


Tabu, 




II. On the occasion of a woman’s first pregnancy, the 

fact is formally communicated to 
the neighbourhood in the seventh 
month by distributing cither a kind of bread called bkoiri . 
made of wbeaten flour, ghi and molasses, or else a poftage , 
of boiled wheat called This custom, which is not 

repeated at any . subsequent pregnancy, is properly observ- 
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ed On the seventh day of the seventh month; hence its name 
iolwfiu or ‘ seventh.' 

t 2* The woman helps On her labour by tug^hig; at a 
wooKen rope hun^f^ from the ceilijig-. 
The birth of a son is celebrated hy the 
distrihuticnii of moiasnes and ssigttrcandy. The babe is 
washed forthwith, and is given a little jutce eittrftcted from 
olive leaves. It is first sudekd by another mother with a 
daughter at her breast* Asses’dung diluted In water is 
sprinkled on the babe's clothes, and some Is kept under the 
cot for a few days to ward off the evil eye, The term of the 
mother’s undeanness is forty days. She is then wash ad, 
and boiled wheat, pulse and Indian com are dlstrihLited 
among the neighbours, 

13. The ears are pierced on the third day. In the case of 

a boy One hole is bored in each ClIf, 

Eiar-pJercing^, , , . 

and the nose is occasionally pierced a,i 

well. But a girl's ears are bored in several places. The 

ears are kept threaded for some time. 

74. The child is given its nnme on the seventii day. A 

boy is generally called after some dead 

Nfune-ariving:. . , , . , . , , 

forbear^ the name being uttered m his 

ear either by one of the kin or a mulla. The alms distributed 

on this occasion are called dham. 

15.^ ^me people nnake comparatively little fuss over the 
^ ^ first shaving of a boy"s head, their only 

, concern beings that the man entrusted 

with the shaving must have both parents living. But others 
make a vow to shave the child at the shrine of some saint on 
the seventh day of the seventh month* Until this day com.es 
round, the mother may eat no flesh, nor may the child move 
from the locality it was born in. On the great day the child 
, is taken to the shrine, where the shaving is performed, a 
sheep killed and the meat given in alms. But the mother is 
snly allowed to partake of the lungs. Not until she reaches 
home, may,she eat flssh. 


N'fune-ariving'. 


Sba'idng of tha hesd. 
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16+ rf the child is ung;ain|y when it beginP to walkj tiiey 
sTaiighter a sheep, and wrap the entraiEs 
round his feet, and then cutth^m through 

with a *jbarp knifSr 

i'j. When a boy is circumcised, they burn a rng and dress 
the wound \vith the ashes and Iceep him 
in bod for a low days until tlio wound is 
healed. To protect liini from hat in a gold or silver ornajnent 
in hung round his nockf or else an antimony pot and a sword 
are kept on bedh No woman with child or other unclfian 
person should como near hinij for the very souiid of their 
voices would do hi in .some misebiefr The lad requires 
protection for forty days. 

18. All girls are circnuiclsed between the age of four and 

seven. The Operation is carried out very 
f'^nialc circunWi'^LOn. , . , , , , , 

secretly in a dnrk room by an old woman, 

and consists in the mutiiation of the ij£i [the clitoris prfi- 

sumahly), which is then treated with ointment, The wound 

la said to heal within three days* It is considered advisable 

to let the patient drink as little water as possible. 

19. A lad is breeched at eight or ten—a somewhat early 
date, as the wearing of the first trousers 
is usually regarded as the outward sign 

of puberty. The first trousers are red, and should properly 
be presented by the maternal uncle. In hi.s absence any male 
relative may act for him. 

20. Plurality of wives is uncommon. As a general rule 

the tribesmen marry within the £uma?i, 

OfmEirria^ln Only going outside its limits when no 
^anaral. ^ 


FIrHt IrOuStrar 


suitable match is obtainable. If possible 
they marry within their own brotherhood, but are of course 
punctilious in their observance of the prohibited degrees'of 
Islam. As a matter of fact they are not over^particular in 
the choice of their wives, for it appears to be not uncommon 
for them to take girls from the lower classes, like ahoamakers, 
blacksmiths, PAm, Gagifl, and ChauAh though nobody would 
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dream of giving one of his own daughters to such an Inferior. 
In tlie same way, the chiefly section of tliE MaJifirruji takes 
wives freely from the ordinary tribesmen^ but declines to 
reciprociLte, marrying off its daughters either within iU pavh 
limits Or to big folk outside the 

21+ The brlde^price appears to be a compafiitively modern 
innovation^ Tt is tfue the Miutfirani, 
ulriSSni. a Itiarriags within their 

own .section, have long been in the habit 
□f giving three Or four hundred rupceiSf to the gitVs fatherr 
But this is spent on the tnarriage ceremonies, and any 
balance left over he gives to the bride as dOAvry with some¬ 
thing more out of his own pocket. And when the Ma^urfini 
give their girls in marriage outside the /umati to some chiefly 
family acriong the Laghc^iri. Bugti or Mari, the bride-price Ik 
higher stillj and cnay amount to as much as Rs. j,ooo. All 
of It Is supposed to be spent on the wedding festivities. 

22. But this was not the old cufitom \n tlie hman at 
largCn Here the regular practice was 
Ur modern custom or marriage by exchange, 

giTdinai-y ' , 

tribeHjnen- Bfide-prcce ’waSj howeveTj present m the 

germ even then. For, if one party had a 
full-grown girl of unusual attractions to dispose of, and the 
other could only offer a mere child or a girl of indifferent 
' Looks in exchange, the balance was adjusted by a payment 
of sorts called 6 tal. And though marriage by exchange Is 
common among the tribe even now, bride-price had become 
a recognised custom by the time of the British occupation. 
It then stood at the modest sum of seven rupees, with a cow 
thrown in. It soon mounted to about Rs. 150, and has since 
continued to rise, until it is now no uncommon thing for it 
to touch five hundred or even a thousand rupees. We are 
told On all hands that the increase is due partly to the 
Increase of money in the countty, partly to a decrease in the 
proportion of females now that the number of the males is 
no longer subject to the drain of tribal warfare. 
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The bride’s parents on the other hand prescntclotheSj 

, ornaments, a coiv* a cameJ or a mare 

i,fiar itr ilowry, 

and other household necessaries to help 
the j-oun^ Couple to set up liouse. The ordinary value of 
this j^hiir or dowry amounts to Ra. 160, but way be much 
targ^er among Hie weil-t.o-do. 


24. Marriage is ahnost always postponed till the girl is at 


cuIIiel] 

tiJ' uiihorn ^FrliiL 


feast twelve and the youth a couple of 
years older. Betrothal, of course. Is 


cjften contracted much earlier. In fact 


betrothal before hirfh —^ 'fiiendship’s return,’ as 
it is called—Is quite coo^moah There are several recognized 
forms. If a youth js unable to pay up more than a portion 
of the bride-pricB of the girl he is after j he offers to make up 
the balance with a girl born of hiif wedlock. Or if he has no¬ 


money at alk he may be able to persuade the parents to give 
him his bride and wait for both girl and money till h^ secures 
th^m. In such a case should the girl die before she is weaned, 
he must give another when it arrives. Bht should the girl 
die after she has been weaned, the ether party must stand the 
loss. Unborn girls are also commonly awarded as compen’ 
sation for adultery and for the infliction of physical injuries^ 

25. According to old custom some menial should act as 

gO'betwsen in the fixing up of a normal 
Ordmflry betroUiHl. ..... . 

betrothal, but it is now-a-days gro-wing 

the fashion for the boy’s kinsmen to take this duty on them- 
selveSj As soon as the preliminary negotiations have been 
settled} the boy’s parents proceed on the appointed day with 
a deputation of eight or nine kinsmen and influential friends 
Eo the girl’s house^ and If they happen to arrive at meal-time, 
they are given food. Then a sheep is slaughtered, its cost 
being furnished by the boy’s party among ordinary tribes- “ 
meri} but by the girl’s family among the MazAranl. When 
the terms of ihe betrothal have been finally thrashed out^- 
molasses: are distributed among the campanV} a gua is fired} 
and the boy’s party presents a cM-dar or wrapper to the girl 
and her mother^ and also a gold or silver coin for a locket 
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to be hung on the girl’s forehead- The girl’s pnrty retLirns 
the compliment by presenting a wrapper to the boy's mother 
or. If she is not pre.sentH to the lady who took Iter 
place* Instead of present!a virrnpper seme prefer to 
remit ten or tv/elvc rupees of the bride-price, of which 
Only forty or fifty rupees fire actually paid ovo]' at the 
betrothal. 

3b. A betrothid can be broken off even aFleir the slaying 
of tlie slieep. I^ut once the mol a uses 
liave been distrlhutcd, the gmt (li> 5 £,! arkl 
the Wrapper presented to the maident the hatrotlial rs 
regarded as irrevocable^ at any rate on the itiHiden’s side^ for 
these are the binding portions of the ceremony. Of course 
betrothals sometimes fall through without further fuss. 
Thus a rupture between the famiJEes will break oJT a hctrathal 
by eitchange as a matter of course* j\or does there seem to 
be much to prevent the boy's party from repudi^Ltiiig a 
betrothal at any time; and though they will have to make 
good any expenses that have been incurred on tE, they are 
entatled to the refund of any hride-prioe that has been paid 
over to tho girl’s parents* 

iy* The amount of the bride-pflce is thfl chief item in ths 
betrothal settlement* But the parties 
may also come to definite terms regarding 
the possible contingency of the death of either hoy or girl 
.be&ira the iharnago. As a rule, it is agreed that neitherparty 
should be entitled to claim a refund of any of their expenses 
in that "events, though it is occasionally stipulated that any 
bride-price that has been paid up should,, be refunded in the 
case of the girFs death. Now-a-days, owing to the scarcity 
of women, there is a tendency to introduce the system known 
as sarlwari in the betrothal settlement, according to which 
a widow reverts to her parents on widowhood. One would 
have thought that such a condition would mean a drop 
in the bride-price, but this is supposed not to be the 
case. 


The bEtiilhig" pcirlpcm. 


The secdftmciit. 
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aS, A weet aftet ttie betrothal the g^irl’s party send over 
a present known as pfichch} b&dr\ rut 
pnrty^ di sutTz unr mjmdri, which consists 

of a leather bag, a gold or silver rl(tg, 
and nccasinnally a string of shells and rijscties* The hag is 
for the youth to store his flour in on his tmvols ; the ring 1:^ 
for his finger, and the string of shelfs is to hang hts shieid 
up with, 

a£>, Tn diLC course two of the hoy^s party go over to the 
girgs home to ask if everything is ready 
dayjffer wedding, and a definite date is 

days of 


AiiNpiL'incta 
cuurriagEWL 

then fixed# Now the auspicious 
the month for marriagE are the ist^ 2nd, 4th, 7th, 9thj, i ith, 
lithj I4th3 15th, 2istj aand, a4th, and 27th; on the 

other hand the following seasons are avoided the first 
thirteen days of the month of Safatj, the or first ten days 
and. in fact the whole of the Muharram^ the month of 
Ramzan, and the iTyi or the month of Maj% 

30.. A few days before the wedding the youth’s father 
sends o-var wheat and sheep and other 
provisions to the girrs house. The 
wheat is distributed among tha villagers 
for grinding, according to the custom called h^h&ra, 

31. The first ceremony on the wedding morning is what 
' Es variously known as Tn^htt or 

over the thread-breaking. The 

the hnealting of the , . j j t. 

thread. bride is seatedinacomersurroundedhy 

her playmates, and a black woollen 
thread is tied firmly to her hair ; the custom is varied in som* 
sections by tying a. green or red silken thread to her right 
wrist. The company then take sides : all the married folk 
range themselves on one side and the bachelors and spinsters 
over against them on the other. And a fight ensues between 
them ; the married fight on behalf of the groom, striving to. 
break the thread, while the unmarried champion the bride 
against their assault. In the old days guns'used to be fired 


SandJnp: prpvjgions 
lo ihfl 
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in the contest; but thin piece of realism ha.^j dropped out 

owEtiff to a serious acclderit that occurred gome time 

and the fight is aovit confined to pushes and buffets. In the 

ond the married gain the mastery, amid feigned looping 

on the part of the mother and other kinsw^oinen of ibebride^ 

and the only i^tiestiftn tliat remnins is wl^o \vtl| succeed in 

covering himseiC nuth glojy as the actual breaker of the 

thread. After the uyertions of the fight they regale tliein" 

selves with some of the g^ood fare brought by tlic grooni's; 

party* Tliis custom h now said to he on the wane. 

32. Meanwhile the converse process of dUrt-ii/iJitf or 

the tying of the thread is going on in the 
Gn^a- bSudfaiH. , , , , , 

groom\s house. An iron ring and a blue 

cloth are attached to hts wrist by a "thread, and t^tliers are 


threaded to a handiniJI, 

33. Combs, needles, reels of thread and thimbles are 

distributed by the bride among lierplay- 

Gifta exchanged njates: and In return they rnake her a 
□y the brjda and her . . 

playmatca. present called thjtilf which consists of a 

measure or so of wheat. Then the bride 
goes out into the open vidth her maidens to swing. According 
lo the older custom the girls ran away and hid, and the 
father had no little difficulty in getting the bride to come 
hack by nightfall. 

34. Before the bride Is arrayed iti her bridal apparel, her 

whole body is anointed w'ith a 

ccupie!!"”^ bridal made of turmeric, barley flour, 

cloves and ksch kachur\artinQ recli^tata). 
The old clothes doffed by the groom ate given to a minstrel 
or shoemaker, all «iccept the turban. To let a menial wear 
one’s cast-off turban would be undignified ; so he^s given a 
new turban instead. 


35h The groom’s party arrives at the bride’s house in the 
„ , evening* Sheep are slain for the feast, 

TJtE 

But there are two other importaat dishes : 
a sort of porridge made of Tvheaten flour, sugar and 















3S. In the old da.ys the bride was treated 

the Cfroom's hou 

CotiSUfncnati'O'n, 

mghtj and cot 

deferred. But this custom is now obsolete. 


35* The dead are buried with the usual Mu salmon rites ; 

but no funeral prayers are read 
over an infant Jess than four days 
old. The first stroke made at the digging of the grave 
should come from the hand of a shoemaker ; for the hand 
of the shoemaker is cold, and some say that so will the. 
grief of the mourners grow cool, and others that Death will 
cool its ardour and spare the survivors* A stone is erected 
at the head of a fematers grave ; there is a second stone at 
the foot of the grave of a male. 
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water, and wheaten bread covered with sugar and ghee. 
Wh en the feast is over^ the groom or his father puts a suti 
of money, which may range from five to fifty rupeesj, into the 
dish* This is an old custom called rachh^ and is looked upon 
as an essci^ttal act of courtesy. 


^ 36. The vikflk is read about midnight. TEie bride as 
„ _ , usual appoints some friend of £ho family 

to act as her or repre.s^entative 

during the ceremony. 


37. On tbe party^s arrival at the groom's Eiouse a 'iEieep 
, is killed* Tbe heart la cooked first of 

Th^i Imme*comi;n^. 

all, and a miilla is called in to read a 
charm over it. It is tlieii cut in half, and divided betw^een 
the bridal couple, who eat it and so grow one in love. Then 
the flesh is cooked, and seven married women arc called 
forth from the company to partake of it. No woman who 
has been widowed or divorced or married for the second time 
is allowed among the seven. Then the bridal couple take 
food out of the same dish. This custom is called kf 7 i/i 
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40- Over th& shroud of a clirief tils rclatir&s and othtr 

big men In the fiminn tjirow some 
or scarves as a mark of 
respectt when the body is carried out to the g-raveyartk Tlie 
scarves g^o to tlifi midta- Sheep, goals and oxen are 
sJaugfhtcre J after the burial, and the moat is distrlhiited 
amonsr all vfho took pari in tbe funeral procession* 

4(* Forthrcedaystliestrickcnfamflyliecp to theirbousu 

to receive condolontes* Thv 
CuuiEisIenwis, . * - * - . . 

period for condolence ts of course 

extended more or less indefinitely for those who live at a 
distance. Visitors.from afar, who are obliged to put rip for 
the night in the vi]]ag*j bring a slicep with tlicm and liand 
it over to the first person they meet, to slaughter and roast 
for them. This enstom, Avhich Is known as jVtalnti is 

not always strictly obsers^ed, cash being sometimes given 
for the purchase of a sheep in the village- 

43. The period of mo Liming is a week for a babe^ el 

month for a child, and three 
Motirning. ^ ^ j - ' , 

mon th s fo r an ad iiit* Du n ng t he 
mourning no new clothes are worn, nor are the old dothea 
washed for the first forty days* The hair is not combed j 
the beards are not touched ^vith henna 3 no new work is 
taken In hand ; all amusenients, feastings and marriage 
festivitiea are eschewed, 

IV.—Customary Law. 

43. The correct settlement of adultery according to strict 

old Custom was to kill both wife 
AdyJtery. , , 

and paraiiioiir. This settlement 

had the merit of sljnpU-cify and finality, for no compensation 

was then claimable on either side. If boUi escaped, the 

paramour v^as allowed to retain the woman on payment of 

Rs. I So and one dSiti or unborn girl to the husband* If the 

woman only was killed, the settlement, which was known as 

chatilf was precisely the same—as was only natural as the 

husband sullfered identically the same loss in both cases. 

'V- 


Eurial of a chief* 








[l^hcriiajit'e. 


If the pitrartioar only waii killed, his heirs u'ere given pos- 
isesbion of the woman, but had to R51. 90 to the husband. 
TJioLi^^h the right to kill the guilty couple is still re cog¬ 
nize tlic ordhinry settlement now-a-eJays is for the [para¬ 
mo iir U-'i pity Rs 2Q0* to the husband and Rs. loo as a fine. 
The woman goos back to her Eiusbaiict and is then divorced^ 
and remarried to some one outside the husband’s elan. 

44. Tlio ancient rate of blnod-itioiiey w'as Rs. 400 and 

_ . , , or Rs. 200 a head for 

MiLriiuir 4 i[aa L]u.nu 

the unborn It ]iow 

Rs. 1,500"'^ in a|]^ In the old days a thief had to make good 
the value of his theft fourfold, 

45. Ak is usual in BalLVchistfLii, the females have no right 

of inheritance ; any little thing 

tnhpriiajii'e. ..i_ . - - 4.1 ■ - 

that is given them is given them 
by favour and Is known as pfii {wrapper). The widow and 
the daughters are ofeourse maintained out of the deoeased^s 
estate for the excellent reason that they usually form one 
of the most valuable assets in it. The order of succes¬ 
sion which is strictly confined to the male agnates is as 
follows, each main group excluding all succeeding main 
groups :— 

I Snn. the whole. 

Sons .4, equally {whether by the same 

mother Or not; but the son 
of a Or concubine is 

excluded). 

{c) Sons an d d ecease d so ns' sons pe?' sftrpss. 

(i^ji Deceased sons’sons ..^ perjtfrpes. 

II Father the whole. 

Ill (e) Brother . the whole. 

{*) Brothers . . equally (but only brothers of 
the full blood: brothers by 
a different mother are ex¬ 
cluded). ' 


nr (e) Brother 
{*) Brothers 


* This l6 the patfl fliaang the Khatrtlus thBrnBolve*. With other tribes 
they have different r^tas. 
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IV Father’s brother th& whole. 

{d] Father's brothers fcrcRpitn. 

V (a) Brother's son the whole. 

[i) Brother's sons per stirpes. 

VI {a) Father's brntlier's non the whole. 

' Father’s brother's son.s ... pir .tiirpi-,';. 

4^. Partition can be eJTected in the lather^s fifutime with 

the father's consejiL I lo cannot 

farlitinn. 

enciudc any of liss sotis^ noi- can 
he mote out preferential treatment. Father and sons siniro 
and share alike. If sons are born to the fiitlher subsecjueiit 
to the partition, no fresh redlstribuEion is made ; tlioy Him ply 
inherit the father's individuat share on his death. 

47. The ri^ht of pre-emptiori obtains with regard to both 
Pre-nEraption. lantf and water. 




3. The tribe is divided into two main clans, the Haidar* 

and the H&dizai (also known 
as Shel^), called after Mandd’s 
two sons Hafdar and HSdit Of these the Haidarkhdl are by 
far the more numerous# Besides these there is a clan called 


Clans and sections. 




I*—Tribal History, Constitution, etc- 
I. The strength of the tribe was returned at the Census 

Stren^rth. as 4,944 souls, of whom 

2»653 were males and 2,291 
females. They were almost all enumerated in Zhdb. A 
certain number of the tribesmen, however, notably of the 
HArOnzai Hadizai section, live in Afghanistan in the summer 
and move down to the Odrajat in the winter. The j^an 
or Chief resides at Walla, some twelve miles north-west of 
Fort Sandeman. 


2. Though Mando is the name of the one of the three 

sons of G^urghusht, the son of 
Qais Abdur Rashid, the progen¬ 
itor of all the Afghans, it is not from him that the tribe 
claims descent, but from Mando, the son of Pani, the son 
ofDAnl, the son of Ghurghusht. The ManddkhMs in other 
words, regard themselves as an offshoot of the Pani tribe. 
And of the two genealogies this deserves the greater cred¬ 
ence, apart from the fact that the Pauls themselves accept 
it; for if the Manddldigls could reasonably claim for their 
eponymous ancestor a nearer relationship to the great pro¬ 
genitor of the PathAn race, they wouI<f certainly do so. 
But if they were Paijis originally, they have long lost all 
practical connection with them. According to their own 
account they broke off some twenty generations back. 


THE MANDO^EL (PANf) PATHANS. 

{Edited chiefly from material collected by Rai Sahib Laid 
Bhag Afal, Extra Assistant Cofn?nissioftcr.) 




Karigfaran, a.nd a few otids and ends. The chief djvisierts 
are given bslow 

HAIDAREIIEL . 4*547 

Dawalkhfil 2 jS95 

MamaUaj *. Sijc 

Sunkbiil ... ... 772 

HADIZA! {OR SHBKJT^ . 

HArQnzai ... .** .. 34 

Kartozai ... ... ,.. ,„. 142 

KARlGARAN {AKAKHBL\ ... .. 169 

OTHERS . ... 52 

4, Common bloody not simply common blood-feud, is 

supposed to be the criterion of 

Cnterjcn of Exiha] unity. 

tribal unity* In theory at as 
regarded'as impossible for an alien to become a Mandokfiul. 
If he settles in the tribe^ he is ft ; and though he 

participates in the good and ill of the tribe from the outset* 
and caji acquire land by purchase or otherwise at any time, 
he is supposed to remaiu like his descendants after 
him from one generation to another. Unless a la 

a menial or of foreign race, he tan of course taka a Maiidt> 
kheJ girl to wife like any other Pathftn (§ 5}. 

5. Whatever may be the case with the similar clainrs of 

other tribes, this claim of the 
Mandokhas to raoal purity 
seemed to me at first to be no 
mere pious fictiorf* For I was referred to a group, called the 
Mir Alll^£], which has been attached to the tribe for gene¬ 
rations and yet has never been wholly absorbed in it, though 
intermarriage with the tribesmen is general. The story 
goes—it is the usual story in cases of the kind—that 
Sulcnian, the progenitor of the SuIfemSnzai section* found a 
newborn babe outside the encampment ■; and from this 
foundling the Mir Alikhel are supposed to be sprung. But 
I now Qnd that the KsrlgarSn are said even by the tribes¬ 
men to be descended from a Hindu who embraced Isljm at 


The ffraup of 

Mir AUkhffl. 
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the hand.s of KSrij one of the old chiefs^ and nobody Eeems 
to question that they have now become genuine!)' afiiliatcd 
into the tribe. 


6 . 


At the head of the tribe is the Khfin or Chief, with 


Trn>aJ odicers. 


tnnliks or headmen at the head 
of the sections and sub.sections. 


The ancient ofBce of KJian is hereditary in the IvArczai 
group of the SulL-mfln/.ai, Naurozni, Dawatkhel Hoidarkhel, 
and descends from father to son according to primogeniture, 
or in default of son from brother to brother. With the oflRce 


goes one-tenth of the ancestral property, the remainder 
being divided equally among the sons (or brothers, as the 
case may be) including the KhAn himself. On the occasion 


of a marriage in the tribe the bride’s family presents the 
Khan with a cash payment called In tribal warfare 

he is—or was—entitled to panjtik^ nominally one-fifth of 
the booty. Though commanding respect he is not regarded 
os endowed with theocratic attributes. 







7* Though never a predatory tribe, the Mandtikhels 

^ j were often driven into tribal 

The tnbe under arms. 

warfare by murder, abduction of 
women and cattle-lifting. All males wearing trousers—the 
whole manhood of the tribe, that is, from about fifteen years 
upwards—answered the call to arms, which was carried by 
word of mouth from village to village. Women ordinarily 
took no part in the warfare, except occasionally as water- 
carriers for the combatants. The war-council was composed 
of men of known prowess under the presidency of the Khan 
who commanded the army. 

8. Tactics and organisation were of a primitive descrip¬ 
tion. Though advance parties 

T*itctics* 

were sent ahead, the flanks were 
left unprotected. The main body advanced without order, I' 
each man carrying his own rations of flour. If they en- •• 
camped on the hills, no fires were lit: the precaution was 


Tactics. 




y* 




fm 

/'Is 



posted round the Th^ fow hoc'se.s which itecompi^nied 

the Hrniy were tethered to peg;^* When actually eiifjag'ing' 
the cnetny^ the men fought pretty mucEj at they pleased, each 
playing his part in the engage meat with whatever weapon 
he Was Incky enough to possess, gun, pi slot, knife and 
buckler, These were among his most cherts lied posses¬ 
sions^ originally acquired by purchase or capture, iu\d 
htmded down as heirlooms from father to son. To inspire 
terror they advanced on the entrny dancing and shoutingn 
They had no regular War-cries, apd their nearest thing io a 
war-song is the following doggerel i — 

Q^rma dat^hinai^ chibajungpd tUl-riuirdi kacU 
Da pa ills dct. TiiUTtsAiJ ia^fis-i^d. 

'‘The Sun's at its height, let the cowardly wdght. 

Who fSeea from the fight, get hts death from snake¬ 
bite/' 

Their villages were commanded more or less by rude 

but strong towers capable of 
On tji(i defengsv?. , - ^ 

holding from tM'cnty to tnjrty 

meo, to which they resorted to meet an attack from with-, 

out. The towers were erected without regard to the rvatcr 

supply ; they contained uo cisterns, the water being simply 

kept in skins which were repleiiished as opportunity 

offered. Stores were occasionally laid in when the siege 

promised to be protracted. 

ro. Not only women and ufibroeohed Jads, but also men 

carrying grass in their mouths 
Courteswa war, . * , * , 

, in token of submission, were 

free from molestation, 

II. The tribal feud continued until a settlement was 
patched up, generally at a jirga 

SettW«.ndWood.»oney. tribes, whso losses 

were totted up on either side, and the balance struck ac- 
pording to an elaborate system of blood-compensation j— 
Loss of a life e.,Rs. i,c;hj and two maidons. 

,, an eye or limb ...Rs, 600 and one maiden, 

ft tooth ...Rs, 50. 


-■ .'.iji i-V' I ' ■ r 1 - 
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13 . Cairns of stones were set up to mark a battle-field 

Memorial structures, etc. ^ murder. There 

is a mound three or four miles 
from Fort Sandeman known as l)herai, another a couple of 
miles further up known as Kabdanni, and a third ne|tf 
l.iGrn known as Sang^fi, which local traditions set down As 
Mujchal. Pottery, burnt bricks, and silver and copper 
coins have been picked up on them. 

II.—Language. 

13. Few c.an speak any tongue but their owm PoshtO, 

which belongs to the softer 
branch of that langnnge. They 
have no literature, and few songs. 

Ill—Religion. 

14. They are Sunni Muham¬ 
madans. 

15. Their mullas are fellow-trihesmen. Though treated 

with deference, they have no 
voice in the tribal councils and 
are concerned simply with purely spiritual duties, such as 
the conduct ofprayers and the reading of the marriage 
and burial services- The tribesmen profess—and apparently 
with truth—to follow the injunctions of Shariat to the letter 
in giving their mullas a tithe of their grain, a sheep out of 
every flock of forty and a rupee out of every forty left iri the 
house after the gathering of the autumn harvest. 

16. There is one Sayyid family in th^ tribe. They are 

Buldifiri Sayyids who immigrated 
some five or six generations 
back, and were given lands in ApOzai by the village elders. 
The head of the family, Mulla SadikO, who is not only 
a. Sayyid but a Mulla, commands great respect, and 1 
all mep rise to their feet when he enters an assembly.. 
Like the rest of' his family he is believedto be .a '^ 
favoured servant- of God and endowed with powers to 




Sayyids. 
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work wonders. When cholera ragged in Apozal ni itjon 
ha walked round the with Korao in fiftncij ^tnd the 

dititaae was stayed. These Sayyidij will give their dan^^ht- 
ers in marriage to the trihcsnicii at the usual rate of 


^ttrines. 


ny. On the two Ids, the rot]^ of Muharram and tlie aiini- 

vei'sary' of the Pronhet's death. 

Holy anyn. . , . . 

tliey sJflugnter sheep. The nth 

and 1 3 th of tha Atuliarram are kept as fasUs. 

tS+ At atJ seasoiiii of the year they rosort to the slidnes 
of Hussain Nikkaf Mulirtnimiid 
Hikka and. Shijr Kbiin Nikka, 
which lie vvichia the tribal linnitSf and sacrifice sheep in 
honour of the saints, the meat being giveji to any /ii^h-s 
who happen to be present. But one of their mullas, Abetu] 
KAdir of Girda BSbar, has lately set l^is face ngain.st the 
slaughter of sheep at the shrines, and the practice has some- 
what abated in Consequence. 

19. Pilgrimages are made to the shrine at Pakpaijan in 

the Montgomery district. A visit 
to the -shrme on the iith day of 
Muha.rrani will be rewarded' with the fulfilment of ona’s 
prayers. 

20, Oath on or by the Koran Es tha only oath empioyed. 

It Is readily accepted for the 
settleinent of disputes^ for they 
are convinced that mischief will assuredly overtake the 
perjurer. ^ 

2j* They have a lively dread of the evil eye. To avert its 

influence the man who casts it 

Superstitiqfis'i 11. 

must wash bis eyes in a vessel 

of water, and the water is then flung over the object he has 

affected. The top of the Gustoi hill fcnowm as Nishpan is 

haunted ; shepherds never take their flocks there, or they 

would sicken and die. They seem otherwise unusually free 

from superstitions. * 











24* The water is not owned by the tribe but jointly by 

individuals. The distribution of 
Water rights. . . . i . . 

the water, which has been per*.; 

manently divided among them, is superintended by the 

mirdo. The divisions— shawSrdSi night and day, sfipdt night, 

vraa or day, nimaiBras, or nimkait half day, tsaldram ’ ^ 

TBroB, one-fqurth of a day, shpazham wrae^ one-sixth of a J 

day—are determined by the length and direction of the sun’s 

shadows and the position of the stars. The shares in the.^ 

water taken from the Zhdb river are known as wand^arau ty 




Agriculture. 


IV—Occupation. 

22. They are husbandmen and to a certain extent flock- 

Absonceofcritftsnien. exception of 

a few blacksmiths (/>ttr/i),who are 
simply httmsdyas and may be dismissed at will, there are 
artisans in the tribe. The nearest approach to a craft is 
pottery-making among the women, some of whom fashion 
earthen cooking-pots by hand and barter them for consider¬ 
ably Jo.ss grain than the pots will hold. 

23. Ownership of land is individual, not tribal. A trace 

^ . . of an earlier system of ‘tribal 

Agrcculturc. 

• ownership is apparently to be 

found in the periodical division every few years of the 
patches [kach) along the Zhob river between Dera and Brunj. 
The rest of the land has been permanently divided. Most 
of the agriculturists are landholders cultivating their own 
lands. Some few are tenants {baegar) who cultivate the 
land, water the crops and supply the plough, bullocks and 
sometimes seed. If the land is poor, tenant and landlord 
usually share and share alike, the former supplying the 
seed. If the land is good, the tenant takes only a fourth 
of the produce as the landlord supplies the seed. For rice 
crops, the tenant always supplies the seed, and takes t\^o* 
thirds or three-quarters according as the land is good or 
poor. The government revenue is paid by both in propor¬ 
tion to their shares. 


THE MA.\’D6^£L (pANi) PATHAXS. 





There are one or tivo water-mills ; the storjes are from 
the Har^k and Z^rmh{a. hills, an<l cost about Rs. 30 each. 

25. All ivork connected with tlie cLiltivation of land, 
ploug’hin^, iowin^j reaping', 
thr..hi,.g a,,d so falls oi, 

the men, who also grUJ!C a;i.d 
tend tlie Jlocks. The woin.eii draw the wnter, gather the 
wood, grind the corn, cook tlie food, seAv and ivasli the 
clothes^ do the milking^ and make the butter, buttor-irtUk 
and clieose. The tents arc pitclied by the men and woman 
together^ But women among the higher clfissea are spared 
all outdoor work. 


26. They have no special breeds of sheep ot gonts. 

They drink ths nulk of both. 

pM-storaJ life. 

The wool is used for making 
sacks to hold grain^ ctc» ; any left over is sold, ft ts tiot 
felted. Out of the goats' hair they make their blanket tents 
ikishifai). The average price of a sheep is five rupees, a goat 
is a rupee cheaper. The sheep aro very subject to a disease 
known as which starts with a coughs A holy man is 

brought in to see what he can do with his charms, but even 
so the mortality is about twenty per cent. Tliey keep u few 
ponies, but don't go in for regular breeding. They use mares 
and geldings for riding indifferently, but regard s« all ions 
a nuisance. They geld their colts themselves with sharp 
knives. Mart's milk is not drunk. 

Their other dome site anim&ls are cattle, , donkeys, fowls, 
cats aod watch-dogs. 

V,—Home Life^ 

27. Boys wear a long shirt (iamis—if open at the front, 

^ ^ a wrapper {i^ear] and a 

turban : if white, ; 

if Coloured, Girls are dressed in much the same 

way except, that they do not uvear turbans. Their usual 
Wrapper is white or green f ^ wrapper of any other 

colour is called zfdu^ one made of chintz,chunai. Males don 
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trousers {J>ayiuk) on entry to manhood. Women also wear 
trousers with a long shirt and a wrapper. The men prefer 
to dress in white, the women in black, but even the men 
wear black turbans. Red is avoided by the tribe as a 
whole. The clothes are made by the womenfolk ; the cloth, 
needles and thread are all purchased. Theolothes the dead 
died in arc given to the mulla who washes tlie body. The 
rest of his clothes arc given in charity. 


aS. 


'rr 'j ■ ■ 




'V' 




* > t'' 
'I A r. 


Males cut their hair in a line with the lobes of their 
ears. Greybeards dye their hair 
with indigo (/ori niikris/), and 
henna (5rJ Women wear their hair in plaits at the 

back; but maidens can be distinguished from wives ,and 
widows by small' locks (/suurt) hanging down loose on 
either side in front of their ears. Dyes are not used by the 
w'omeii. 


29. 


Ornaments. 


Women wear gold pendants (/anffei) just above the 
temples which serve as charms 
(/a’wig), and small plates of.gold 
jutting out in front of the ears, which are decked with 
ear-rings (/nsA/at) knd pendants hanging from the 

lobes. On the right side of the nose they wear a small 
turquoise set in gold (ch&rgul). Round the neck they hang 
a string of rupees or* eight-anna pieces or Kabuli rupees 
which are so loosely threaded that the necklace [hainct)^ 
reaches almost to the ^aist. An'elaborate silver ornament 
(kuba) is sewn into the shirt just above the breasts. It con¬ 
sists of a centre-piece partly gilt, about three-and-half inches 
across, with a red stone in the middle encircled by tiny blue 
stones, and of two side-pieces, a couple of inches across, 
with a single blue stone in the centre. Silver bracelets 
(tf&hu) are worn round the wrist. There are no ornaments^ 
on the legs or feet. Unmarried girls wear an ornament 
{Mrun^ai) on their forehead, suspended from their hair by a 
silken thread. It either consists of a string of rupees or ’ 


half rupees,' generally eight on either side of the forehead, 
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Or is made of silver4 k ^Irl begins to ibe- ornament 
as soon as she is about siJf or seven, discards it on bt> 
trothal for another provided by the boy^s parents, but ceases 
to wear this kind of ornameut altogether as soon as she 
marries and goes to her has hand’s home. 

Widows doff all their ornaments except the braceletM, 
Men wear nothing but a sliver signet rijsg. 

30. With the exception of some members oi the Stild- 
.. raxln^ai section^ who arc wlioliy 

nomadic, tliey live in huts daring 
the winterj and camp out in goats* hair teiita {Ais/n/ffi] in 
the surnmeri The walls of the hut are made of boulders in 
mud. The roof consists of rafters laid loosely over beaiuSt 
and covered in with branches and grass, the whole being 
plastered over with mud. Jri the centre of the roof there is 
& hole to let the smoke escape ; the fireplace is usually in 
the middle of hut. There are no separate eqtlng or sleeping 
roomsH Nor is there a guest chamber ; the guests are put 
up in the mosque* The cattle are provided with shelters 
of threr own. 

31:. The Only articles of furniture a hut is likely to con¬ 
tain are beds and bedding, 

turtJiiure* . 

blankets^ cooking pots and the 

like. Here also the grain and the summer AiB/itfat are 

^stored* 

33* When a new village site is selected, prayers are 
offered up by the mulJa and the 

^ v OccvijiTmg new habitaUonSd 

^ ^ people, and sheep or goats are 

sacrificed* Such sacrifice is also performed by the occupant 
of a new house. 


33* A few Sulemanzai tamilies live in tents all the year 

. round, moving up and down the 

Nomadic dneUine's. 

country in s&p.Fcrh of grasing* 
They have two seta of tents, the winter tent [sami A^kdai) 
and the smaller tent for summer {dsdz Ai/iAdaf], . In sumijier - 
they move upwards to ^uraaSn, travelling some ten miles 
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in the day, with their tents packed on donkeys or bullocks. 
They carry a handmill, grind the wheat as it is required, 
and bake their bread on a pan supported by two or three 
stones over a fire. 

The staple grains are wheat, coarse rice {shfilm) and 
mai2C {duadr). If they have the 
frull..’’'" choice, they prefer wheat in the 

winter and rice and maize in 
the summer. The wheat and maize arc, ground on htuid- 
raills, and the flour is made into bread. But on the tramp 
a tdk or ball of dough baked round a hot stone is often 
made instead to save time and trouble. Though vege¬ 
tables are only just beginning to be regarded as possible 
foodstuffs, various fruits—grapes, pomegranates, peaches, 
apricots, mulberries, figs and *almonds—are freely cultivat¬ 
ed, while aatij^fisc (edible pine), shine (pistachio) and shnani 
(wild olive) are gathered wild and eaten raw. In times of 
scarcity they feed on assafeetida roots. 

35. They eat all flesh which ie lawful according to 

^ Shariut except fish, which they 

never touch. Beef, goats’ flesh 
and mutton are their chief meats, mutton being the favour¬ 
ite. The meat is either roasted on a metal skewer or a 
spit of green wood, or is boiled in a large earthen vessel 
filled with water. The marrow, which is extracted by 
cracking the bone on a stone, is considered a special 
delicacy. 

36. Every autumn each family slaughters a number of 

sheep according to its means. 

Ldn^at. Joints are carved up, salted 

and seasoned with assafeetida. Then they are skewered 
horizontally on a stick and left to dry indoors if there s room^ 
to spare, or out in the shade, if dried indoors, it must be 
in a place free'from smoke. This dried meat is known as 
l&ndae and is eaten in the winter months, bemg boiled in the 






connected with fire 


37 + They drink the milk of the cow, sheep and g'ont, 

^ ^ but don't touch inare^i; ntilk. 

MiJlc AtiJ kntf. ^ ^ 

This jshow they mnke kritl or 

dried cnrd^K The milk is huiled ^uid allowed to cool ; 

then, it receives tVis additEcn of a little butter-miJSc niinl is 

left to stand overnight. In the mornlngj it is poured into 

A skin and «feJ] shakenj The butter is removed by Imnd, 

the milk is poured iiito an aurthen vessicl and left to shnnier 

on the fire for sonic time. After it has cooled^ It is ^tr[[ined 

through do til and the curds left over are spread out to dry 

On a blanket or a bit of doth. 


3^. The cooking vessels ^e ordinarily homfSJiiadc 

earthen ware, but copper vessels 

Cooking uteesJ^- 

purchased in the bazaar uppujir 
to be coming into faijhion. Brass bowls are in 

common use* Flour is kneaded on iarge wooden platters. 
The utensils are cleaned after use. 


39. There are two meals In tlie day, in tbc morning eukI 

^ ^ evening, Is uttered as 

grace before meal. Though the 

food for the two sexes Is cooked together^ they do not 

eat together; the women must wait till tho men have 

finished. Not only do they uot eat together, the women 

take elaborate pains that the men should never see them 

eat Even if man and wife are alone in the house, she will 

always turn her back on her husband when she takes her 

meal. 

"■ . 

40, xAfter the meal has been cooked,, the fire is damped 

down with ashes* If it dJeii out, 
a light is borrowed from a 
neighbour or produced with flint and steel with a bit of dry 
rag far titider, or—what is becoming daily more common-— 
by the convenient match"box Except for the usual 

children’s bonfire on the first of Safar, there are no customs. 
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VI.—Social Customs. 


42. The opening- greeting salii^n alaiku^u is made by the 

^ , newcomer, even though he be 

Salutations. r . rr, 

01 superior rank. The answering 

salutation is •oiulatkum salttni/ siafai jdre? ‘I 

hope you are not tired ! are you well ?’ on which the first re¬ 
joins k/iw&r mH-sIiS 1 *I hope you are not down-hearted !’ 
If two men meet on a road, it is for the one with his face 
towards Mecca to take the initiative. If neither faces in 
that direction the one on higher ground should.begin, while 
a rider should open the greetings if the other’s on foot. 
Hands are shaken, but the hands of a pilgrim on return 
from the hajj and of a particularly holy mulla or revered 
Sayyid are kissed in token of respect. 

43. It’s a bounden duty to entertain strangers and even 

an enemy. Sheep are slaughter¬ 
ed for honoured guests, others 

must take pot-luck. They are put up for the night in the 
mosque. 

44. It is a breach of decency to expose the body in 

the presence of the other sex. 
Decency. indecent for a man 

to remove his trousers and even his shirt in the com-' 
pany of 'other men, A woman’s avoidance of' being 
seen eating by men (§ 39) is no doubt another matter; of 
decency. " 


Hospitality. 
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VII.—Domestic Ceremonies. 

45. The birth of a son is ^raeted with the firing t’f ^jinis. 

A few days later the youriL'' men 
of the village assent hie f<ir a 
dance pftd a feast. Shijep arc sliatif^lilered for them, hut no 
bread is given. The birth of a daughter is passed over in 
si] Cnee. 

46. Every boy has to bo circumeiKed before he reaches; 

the age of ten ; indeed t!)c o]icira- 
tion is usually performed tvilhin 

the first three days after birth. It la regarded as a purely 
religious rite^ ihcagh its cleanliness is not unappreciated. 
It is performed by tha barber with a razor. 

47. They observe the usuai marriage prohibitions ofcon- 

sfifiguinityi affinity and fosterage; 
a deceased wife’s sister, it may he 

noted, Is not within the prohibited degrees. Any Pafhiin 

may marry a tribes wo tnan. Marriages by ejtcliangs 

are common. Infant and non*adu.]t marring es arc unknown* 

4S. A father who wants to get his boy betrothed takes 

four or five klnamen on a forma] 

, BetrothaJ* visit to the houiS of the girl 

whom he fancies. If all goes well—and the subject has 
usually bten broached privately beforehand—the father or 
guardian of the girl declares Q will, and hereby do, bestow 
the maiden*’ A sheep is then killed and the guests are 
feasted. The question, of nM/itar or bridc-price havJng been 
discussedj the boy^s father hands over twenty rupees or 'wo 
to be Spent on a or forehand ornament 39) for the 

maiden. Her father returns the compliment by presenting 
each of his guests with a white turban, and finally cements 
the betrothal with a gift Of a small coloured handkerchief 


CJJreujiJvj siuii. 


Murriagie IjitiHs and age. 


pTf - with a needle threaded with green sDk stuck Into 


!p-' it The thread and the needle are symbolical, no doubt, 
the union of the male and female ; green is the colour of 
^^prosperlty* The symbol is regarded as particularly happy 
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as further representing the necdlccraft of the good house¬ 
wife. 

49. The betrothal {kdada or urfi nikuh, for the n/M/i is 

nowadays often read at the cere¬ 
mony) is then complete, the bind¬ 
ing portion of the ceremony being 

the presentation of the handlcerchiof and the threaded needle, 
which arc treasured up in the boy's house for some time as 
an outward sign of it before they are brought into use. 
Only death or a formal divorce can annul a betrothal thus 
formally ratified.* Indeed, death itself is not wholly oper¬ 
ative. For if the boy dies, the girl’s hand is claimed for 
his brother or cousin, and her father cannot refuse it. If the 
gal dies and the bride-pricc {walwar) has been paid over, it 
is not returned. 

50. Three hundred rupees in cash is the average rate of 

waltaar nowadays, but somethinfir 
Walvar. , , ... ^ 

depends on the looks and social 

position of the girl, and these may raise the price very con¬ 
siderably. In the old days it only ranged from fifty to one 
hundred rupees and that in Kabuli currency. The rise in 
bride-price, however, is not quite so great as it seems, for 
the depreciation of the Kabuli rupee is of c®mparatively 
recent date ; there is more wealth in the counti^, and ready 
money is less scarce than it used to be. K portion of the 
walttar is in effect returned in the shape of ornaments and 
clothing for the bride. 

51. When a man is hard pressed to raise the requisite 

valwar^ he goes from door to 
Baspanr, door among his tribesmen beg¬ 

ging for contributions. This system of collecting contribu¬ 
tions Ibas^fanr) is adopted in other cases of financial stress, 


Tilt; I>ituling iuntunr of ri 
betrotlKil. 
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kills a ^heep and feasts them. This cListom is called tff'aiii 
or the releasing- of the feet, for the youth is oou' at 
liberty to visit his betrothed at her parent’s house ivhencver 
he HUes, During- such visits the young’ couple are left aEone 
without causing any scandal, for undue familiarity Is sup¬ 
posed to be out of the question, 

53. Though there is no regular marriage season, wedl- 

^ dtdgs are rarely ceEebrated in the 

month of Safar or in the period 
bettveen the tivo Ids. Wednesday is an auspicious day foe 
the ceremony ; Saturday is to be avoided. The marriage is 
cel s bra te d according to the 0 rd inary jiiMA ritual, e ven 
though the has already been read at the betrothal 

49). Sheep are slaughtered, and the kins folic and 
frSends are feasted. The expenses on the part of the bride¬ 
groom’s family average two hundred rupees over and above 
the wa/thu?' ; the bride’s family have to spend abonf half. 

54. Notw'Lthstandiiig the intimate way in uhinh the 

young couple are thrown together 
Confiisimnation. ’ , > ^,4 . 

after the ur'tiia p<isha 5c) 

seKual intercourse Is strictly forbidden, in theory at any rate, 

between betrothal and marriage. Indeed, consummatioti is 

usually deferred till some days after the wedding itselfl 

For thd bride reanains, as a rule, for about three days as a 

guest in her ne-w home* With her comes her mother or 

sister to sleep at her side, and the bridegroonv does not 

approach her until after they are gone. 

Apparently about one man in ten has more than 

one wife. Polygamy is less a 
Plurality of wives. , , * 

question of personal inclination 

than of the barrenness of a first wife and. the widowhood 

of a ncxt'Of-kifi, whose remarriage outsida the family 

would almost amount to a breach of public opinion and 

decency* Wives, as a rule, live together, the first -wife 

generally running the household. Concubinage is not 

customary* , 


Consusminatiou. 


Plurality of wives. 
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56. The usual grounds of divorce are misconduct, real 
. or Imaginary, and incompatibility 

Dtvori'e. 

of temper. The husband takes 
three stones and thrice declares : ‘ With these three stones 
I divorce you, go where you will.* The declaration is 
usually made in the presence of witnesses; the presence 
of the wife is not indispensable. No portion of the tow/- 
war is refunded. But if the wife has been divorced for 
proved misconduct, it is stipulated that her relatives or 
guardirm, to whose tutelage she returns, shall pay the hus¬ 
band a certain sum in the event of her remarriage. Though 
religion sanctions the divorce by a wife of an impotent 
husband, no case .has occurred in the tribe within living 
memory. 


57. A widow is a part of her deceased husband’s estate. 

, , All questions regarding her re- 

KeinarriRgtf of widows. . . i • j 

marriage rest in the hands of his 

heirs or their guardian, though, should the question be 
brought into the British Courts, her freedom of choice would 
of course be upheld. If she is made to marry her deceased 
husband’s brother—and it is he who has the first claims—no 
waltBar is paid. If the heirs select another husband for her, 
walwar is paid over to them at the usual rate. The betro¬ 
thal ceremony is dispensed with. The n^aA'is read at the 
wedding, which is immediately followed by cohabitatiolf^ 
without the period of guest-trfpatment (§54) as in the case of 
a first marriage. 

58. The dead are wrapped in a shroud and buried in a 

grave that has been dug without 
Burial. . , ... ... 

ceremony in the village burial- 

ground, in the usual posture with the head towards the • 

north and the feet towards the south and the body resting 

on the right side, with the face towards the west. A- mulla . 

traces the kalima with his finger on the shroud or a' stone 

that is buried with the body. Slabs of stone are" stuck' 

upright at the head and feet of the grave. For a male the 
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slabs are arranged with their fiat faces parallel ; for a 
woman they are set at right angles. 

59. There is no elaborate system of mourning. On the 

first day no food may be cooked 
Mourninff. ... , . 

in the house ; the bereaved 

family is supplied with food by some neighbour or relation. 

The widow discards all her ornaments except the bracelets. 

Visits of condolence are paid by kinsfolk and friends within 

the year. They bring with them an offering of sheep 

according to their means, and are entertained by the bereaved 

family. 

VIII.—Customary Laws. 

60. Adultery is regarded with the greatest abhorrence 

and dealt with ruthlessly. If he 
gets the chance, it is for the 

husband or some near relative to slay the wife and her 
paramour then and there. If they escape, the relatives on 
both sides try to patch the matter up to prevent a blood-feud. 
The compensation which the paramour must pay is on the 
same scaie'^' for a murder, to wit Rs. 2,300 and two maidens. 
If the woman’s life is spared, she can remarry within the 
tribe. 


Adultery. 


61. Adultery is only one of many crimes which lead to 

a blood.feud. Settlements can 
Other CrimcH. , , , 

be brought by paying compensa¬ 
tion at certain standard rates, Rs. 1,300 and two 
maidens for a murder, Rs. 600 and one maiden for maim¬ 
ing, The compensation or sharmdna for seduction and 
like is not Axed, but Rs. 500 represents a fair average. In 
the case of a maiden it is claimed by her father ; if she is 
betrothed, by her father and Aance jointly ; in the case of a 
widow the sharmAna goes to the heirs of her late husband. 
In none of these cases is the woman punished with death. 

63. Succession devolves on the male agnates only and 

sons, father, brothers, nephews. 
Succession. . ... . 

uncles, nrst cousins, is the order 
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of precedence. When there are both sons and deceased 
sons’ sons, or brothers and deceased brothers’ sons, the 
inheritance goes not per stirpes but per capita. 

63. Wills are quite common. In fact, nearly everybody 

makes a will on his death-bed, 
or when setting out on a long 
journey, say a pilgrimage to Mecca. They are mostly oral. 

64. The nearest relative of the deceased takes upon him¬ 
self the guardianship of the 
minor heirs until they reach the 

age of puberty. A guardian may alienate land which is a 
part of the inheritance either to provide for the main¬ 
tenance of his wards or to purchase better land with the 
proceeds. 

65. A son does not necessarily set up for himself on 

marriage. It is usually quarrels 
among the men or women that 
lead to a partition of the family property. The father’s 
consent is essential, but it is rarely withheld. On parti¬ 
tion the father and each of his sons take equal shares. 
A partition once made cannot be revoked, even though 
other sons are born subsequently to it. On thfe father’s 
death the share he reserved for himself is divided into as 
many equal shares as there are sons who remained with 
the father, plus an additional equal share which is given 
jointly to the .sons who had previously broken off from the 
father. « 

66. The right of pre-emption obtains in cases of sale 

(but not of exchange or mort¬ 
gage) of both land and water... 

It is enjoyed by relatives or owners of adjoining property,' 
the latter having the superior rights. It must be claimed . 
forthwith on getting wind of the sale, and if it is not‘ ad-> 
mitted, an appeal must be made without delay-to the 
Khfin. If they plead that the sale-price was not fixed in . 
good faith, it is a matter for arbitrators to decide. ‘ - 


Pre-emption. 
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IX.—Weights and Measures, etc. 

67. There are no relative values of women and cattle, 

etc. Slaves are not kept. Bar¬ 
ter is not in vogue, and is un¬ 
known to tribal memory. Nor arc beads and the like used as 
money. The coins are-the ordinary British currency; the 
rupee is called kaldfir^ the. oight-anna piece atH the 

four^nna piece /W/J, the two-anna piece tlii-angiy the half 
anna debbaltipnisCi and the pice paisH, The KAbuU rupee is 
going out of circulation. It was once worth "as much as 
thirteen annas ; it i.s now down to a trifle over seven. 

68. The year is divided into sannunae, spring, dobac, 

summer, tcasa, the rains, manae^ 

Seasons. 

autumn, and mnuit\ winter. 
Winter is divided into three periods, sftt samae from about 
the middle of October to the end of November, tfir snmae^ to 
the middle of January, and spin eamac to the end of March. 

69. These are the local names 
Months. „ , , 

for the months :— 

Arahu- montli. 

Rajab. 

Sh^bAii. 
Ram;!An. 

ShwAl. 

Zi K’aad. 
Zul-hajj. 
Muharram. 
Safar. 

Rabi>ul-awa 1 . 
Rabi-us-sani. 
JamAdi-ul'A^val, 
Jam 5 di-us-sani. 


Currency. 


Kktiddi MiAsht ... . 

AsSra . 

/idea . .. 

Kamkaf Id . 

Mantakai ... ... 

J[iOe Id ... ... ... ... 

Hassan Hussain . 

Sapara ... ... . 

Wafumbat khdr 
Doima khor 

^Dr&ama Khdr . 

Tsaldrama khdr (or Uslrai khdr) 


The day is divided into saJidr^ dawn, baraear^ fore- 
_ noon, g/iartna. noon, eivAl (about 

1 p.ra.), mspishtn, afternoon, and 


Time. 
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mfiBlgar sunset. The night is divided into milshtim, evening, 
makjtustan, about lo o’clock, and hinia-shpd^ midnight. 

71. The only length measures are the Irbaal or span 
,, (from the tip of the thumb to 

• Wpasiirf-s. • ^ ^ ^ 

‘ • the tip of the little finger with 

the fingers expanded), and fore-arm, hatfut (from the elbow 
lo the tip of the middle finger, or roughly half a yard). 
There are no land measurements or approximations, such as 
the area which a yoke of oxen con plough in a day. Land 
i.s sold by shares in the water. For the division of water 
sec § 24. 


73 - 


Grain is measured by the <tohai\ which holds four 


Wrtght-J. 


.seers of wheat and more of other 
grains. The 6 ahae is subdivided 


into nim usha«^ i, kHcwit\ Forty uehaes go to a ^hind or 
sack, which equals four maunds. 


73. Counting IS done in 
Ciiunling. .' . 

units in the ordinary way. 

74. Lots are drawn with sheep dropping.s, on which 

each man puts hi.s mark. They 
are put in a cloth, shaken and 


drawn for. 











« 


DUMAR (SANZAR^EL. KAKAR) PATHANS, 

{CAteffjf from material compiled fry Rui Baldidur 
Jamlat Riti, CLE.) 

Ik'—T ribal Historyj Constitution, etc^ 


t. The total number Of Duenatra recorded at the Census 
of 1911 wiis 7,75s, being: distri- 

Numln'j’jf. V d j s . 

buted over LuralaE (5^921), Sibi 
Quetta-Pi shin {740), Zbob (3O smd Kal^it [^6). The 
hendquiirterTj of the tribe is the Sanjawi Tahsit in the 
IdKOralai dlstricti from parts of which they ousted their here¬ 
ditary enemies^ the Wanechis^ apparently hx Mui^bal times. 


2^ The tribe is divided tuto three principal clans^ 

Hasanlthfil, UmarJial and Zak!^- 
^ pul, each subdivided into maniy 

sections and sub-sectioos. The main divisions ate as 


follows :— 

L—HASAK^EL 
hTaidzai 
Shfibbaai 

li.~K,UMARZAI 

KhwAjaksal 

Yflktibzai 

y;isln£fli 

Others 

ITL—ZAmPfiL ... 
j Bakhshe/al ..._ 

Bl^nzai 
HasankhAri^al 
Hasanxai 
LSlSzai 

Mardilnzal .t. 
MurUdizai 



■ih' 





'Who the DiiniEiyK really :ire, it seems :i little difficult 
to HiLVr They themselves ai*e 

OpjEfLil. ■ P, . i 

orteri very haKV. ^lUmetimest it 
Is true, they rDtmdly cleim descent from Kfik, f^rent-urand" 
sOii Qf the father of aTI Pa^h5tls, Qals Abdur Rashid ; and 
some colour is given to this claim by the statement of 
NiamaC Ullah, the Fathan genea1o|fistj that Dflwi^ the son 
Of D4n!, the son of ^urgLitishtf the son of Qals Abdur 
Rashid] had a son -whose name was T>umF But no K^katt 
and probably no other Path An either, regards the Du mar as 
bis equal- Among the Ksicars the common story is that the 
Dumar is descended from a dum or minstrel in the service 
of SanjEflrt the progenitor of the San^arklicl Kakaps. And 
the uneasiness the Durtiars fee! over their descent Is evinced 
by the tales they tell jn moments of eiipansion of their 
descent from San^ar by a ShfranI widow,, or—more 
Suggestive still-^from a foundling who was adopted 
hy some UtniankheJ or Other. So typically significant 
is this appeal to a widow or a foundling that it seems likely 
enough, In spite of NiSmat Ullah’s genealogy, that the 
Dumars are not true PafhAna at all, but an originally sub¬ 
ject people-^possibly as their neighbours say, Dums^who 
have risen somehow or other in the social scale, until they 
are now able with some show of plausibility to claim rela¬ 
tionship with their whilnm masters, the FathAns, among 
whom they have to some extent become affiliated, thanks 
to environment, marriage and language. 

4. How easily tribesmen find comfort In fictitious 
, descents may be seen from the 

The pncfenHigjjs of th* w. + i.-l 

Zakhpelsecdog- amusing way in which the 

Zakhp^I section profess to be 
Sa^ids* They are, or were, a sober, righteous and 
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godfy !otj at any rate in coinparison with the rest 
of the tribe^ and thiiJ^ became-investetl with a certain 
■dey;ree of sanctity which eventually led them to give 
the mselveil airs fts Sayyids. Thai they are descended from 
E^>tini like the re^ft the tribe^ they do net Eitteiiopt to deny 
when told that Sayyidw are descended from the Prophet and 
nut from all tliey way is that it’s very strange and 

ijitercstingi, hut they Vo SayyieJ-t^wn-Dumar for all that^ 
i^ufore long, I suppose, they avII] drop the Cnmar,. and 
blosi?oni forth as full-blown Sayyids. 


5. The criterion of tribal unity is theoretically not only 

^ coinrnon blood-feud but common 

AJtni^PPon to rhe inhetr 

blood. And as the Falhi^ns look 
dOTiV]! on the Dumafs, it seams probable enough that there 
is more I’oundattoii for their claim to tribsil ei^-cluaivenes^i 
than i-‘i usually the case. But the statetnent that stranglers 


are never admitted tn the tribe except astentporary 
is clearly too sweeping. Cases cerlainly occur from time to 
time in which outRider^;^ having obtained lAnd in the tribe by 
gift or purchase, settle down and marry among the Du mars 


and share in their good and itl^ enjoying the right to use the 
jungles, waste lands and pastures in proportion to their share 
in the tribal lands. Marriage by the by goes.for little: 
j:tny Palhsln can get a Dumar girl If he’s prepared to pay 
for her. 


6- There is a sarda.f or chief at the head of the tribe. 

The office is hereditary, deucend- 
TEje Jdrsfffr. . * * 

mg from father to son by primo¬ 
geniture* It carries with it a special share of the land 
■ wrested from the Wan^chis. Jn the old days the used 

to receive panjitk^ the chiefs share of the plunder, nominally 
iy5th. But gthis and a sheep or goat at the lambing 
ijeason from the well-to-do appeal? to have been the sole- 
perquisites attached to the office. Yet his aiithbrity was 
paramount: to thwart it was to incur the corporate dls- 
' pleasure of the tribe, He decided questions of peace 
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war, and assumed the lead in the field. As a rule, no doubt, 
he took the precaution of consulting the tribal council of 
headmen and greybeards, w'ho also assi.sted him in the 
settlement of disputes within the tribe. Nowadays ho 
.enjoys an allowance from Government, and if he receives 
anything from'his tribesmen, it is only a voluntary offering, 
especially at weddings and the like, as a token of respect. 
Though his authority is very different from what it used to 
be, it is still considerable. He holds him.self somewhat 
aloof from the ordinary tribesmen, to whom he would not 
deign to give his daughter in marriage, and considers it 
beneath his dignity to work in the field or do any manual 
work. 

7. Each section had its headman, known as fnalik or 

shah whose duties were to 

control his particular section and 
generally to assist the sardAr in tribal affairs. The office 
was hereditary, but carried nothing but the dignity of 
authority with it. Under British Government it is more 
lucrative, owing to the nuilikAna that is attached to it. 
Though it still goes by heredity, heredity is tempered by 
the voice of the people and the pleasure of the District 
Officer. Any tribesman may marry a malilCs daughter, 
bu^ if he aspires so high, he will find that he has to pay 
niore than the market rate for her. 

* S 

•' 8.- All men—and the term included lads who had been 

promoted to breeches {par(iig )— 
had to obey the call to arms, 
with a skin {danat) of flour and any weapons he happened 
to possess. If the tribe w’as on the defensive, the 
women kept in the rear with food and drink for the com¬ 
batants, ready to intervene with a Koran if the day went 
against them. If the' sardAr decided on a raid, word was 
sent round the tribe through the vialiks^ and the men mus¬ 
tered at a given spot, while scouting parties (charai) were 
sent ahead to reconnoitre. 


The maliis, 


I The tribe under arms, 
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lOl 


g. Hisfore setting- out^ ttie whole host had to pass under a 
T j Jr- sheet held by tw'o fm/fndnrs, meti 

^vho w^ere cunning at charius. 
This rendered the warriors proof against the weapons of the 
enemyn These were taken from the Bibozai, 

KhEdarkliCl und KanO^ai groups^ and were also known ns 
SAtVi'/i^ Before the engagement, martial songs were sung to 
the and the while the mrdifr stirred the blood 

of the men with shouts of hatltfid 


niviHscifi of I lie pUi niter r 


Id. The plunder was first devoted to provide compensa¬ 
tion for the killed and. ^vounded* 
The shares variod* of course^ 
with the amount n^-allahlej but the heirs of each of the fallen 
got El full share^ while a w’arrior got one-half for a broken 
Mmh, a fourth for a serious woundT and an eighth for a slight 
injury. Then the .^/irdiir took something choice for himself, 
a mare or a weapon or the like, as his patijjik or chiefs 
share, and a similar trophy was awarded to each of the 
AudiidArs. The remainder was divided up into definite 
shares : tw^o shares to a scout, one share for each warrior, 
one share for each horse, and half a share for each gun or 
lancEt A fully-armed horseman would thus come in for 
two and a half shares* 

II*—Religion. 

II. They are Sunni by profession, and keep the usual 
festivals in much the same way 
as Pathins generally. 


Sect. 


13. The niullas are drawn not only from their own 
tribe, but also from theGharshins, 
Kakars and Pechls* They con¬ 
duct the prayers, perform marriage and funeral services,' 
teach the Koran and act as peacemakers between disputants. 
They get a share in the and various fees’ at the 

domestic ceremonieSj but some havft to eke out their liveli¬ 
hood by agriculture. 
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13, There are some G^arishTn a^nd Ptichi SayyJd;^ livin^^ in 
, ^ the tribe and interniarr^’ing' with 

^sayyid^. tribesmen. Their iiiflnejice 

seemis fjomewhat 00 the wane^ but the more saintly nmon^^ 
them are still in ^eat request to bless the ehikEfcss^ 
ward off diseasses and bring" down rain. If the crOps are 
smitten with Tust or infested witli looustSj. the holy man 
goes to.the fieldKoran in band, and spits on the stricken 
corn or info the mouth of a JocuHt, and the pestilence is 
stayed. Jf wafer is running low, it is enough for liim to 
perform ablutions in the channel There as a fairly general 
idea that the ghosts of departed saints watch over tlieir 
descendants and worshippers, Veady to avenge any harm 
that is done to them* 

1:4. There are omens everywhere for those who can read 

thenir To meet a youth early 
.-■ Superstitians. . , . . , . , 

in the morning with projecting 

upper teeth is' as unlucky as it is the reverse to meet a holy 

man. If a hare crosses your path when you’re setting out 

on some business, you^lJ be wise tofurnback. If a partridge 

gets up On your right, beware ! But iLETs w^all if it fliert on 

tEi0 left. If you don't want sSekness in your house-you*d 

better not grow tobacco,' To Jet hre or salt be taken from 

yoLtr house after dark is simply to court disaster. In fact^ 

tf there’s sickness in the houses there’ll be death in the house 

if the ashes are removed from the house fit all And this Is 

why the wcuTLen never cleared out their hearths when the 

menfolk were away fighting the enemy* In the month of 

Safar above all one must be on one's guards for that is the 

season when evil spirits are especially active* On the first 

evening the children light A bonfire in the vil]ag^^^ while 

Careful house-wives rummage every corner and nook of the 

house to ward olf the evil ones, and they do the same again 

when the month is out* But the evil spirits are always 

hovering round, especially In the graveyards and in tb* 

haunted spot called Til£rai TsakbQbai^ so that it’s as vrell 

to be armed with an amulet got from some holy man. 
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Never come iiEgh the bed of one stricken with sinatl-poK till 
a mu [la or a saintly Sayyid has drawn a line {/IM} round the 
bed to keep! the disease u'Ethin its bounds. 


* 5 ' When aim or moon is eclipsedj, they are really suffer- 
. ine from n ^reat sickness, Now 

tills sickness was orji^inaJly in’- 
tended for man kind < but the sun and moon out of sheer 
f^^oodness of heart ptnyed to God that it mig;ht be removed 
lo them instead. And It was -so. Hence it is that the 
f^^ratefut Du mars sacririeo a j^oat or a sheep and distribute 
the meat at an eclipse, prayiiijr that the sun or moon may 
speedily recover from its vicarious sufferinjf. 


TfihiiU 


OrdcEils. 


jf]. Horse-flesh and fish are never eaten. Nor is the 

head of the hare, the reason 
given being- that ijt looks too 
tmich like a donkey. And no woman will touch the heart 
of any animal wliatsoeverj though why she can’t say, hut 
imagines it’s to leave all the more to the men, who should 
be stout-hearted above eveiythlng^ Nor will she take atiy 
throe things at one and the same, time from her husband or 
indeed from anybody ek'iej for three is the fatal number of 
divorce (,^60). 

17. There were various trials by ordeal in the old days. 
Thus the SCO used was flung in 
the Avater with a rope round his 
waist, and Avas guilty if he sank. Or ha Avaa made to walk 
either with a red-hot iron in his hand or ovjer live embers, 
and had to corns through unblistered. Or a wooden platUr 
had holes bored in at the sides and AVas held a little above 
the ground by index fingers inserted in the holes. Slips of 
paper—one for each of the suspected men—were pre¬ 
pared and placed on the platter one by one. If tho platter ^ 
rernalned still or moved to the right, the man inoocenti 
but a movement to the left proclaimed his guilt. Some- 
limes a special chid Mnf^e or dtvinator was called in. As 
the Koran was being recited, he would be seized with a fit 
of ecstasy, and jiilhping to his feet would seize the platter 
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and convey it to the house of the culprit^ just as if he were 
a tracker follovrlng ^up tracks. Or a Sayyid nr a muIEa 
would be invited to spend the night in the houKej and after 
he had supped, he rvould sleep and dfeani a dreams in which 
the identity of the culprit would ha revealed. 

n 1 . —- OcGu patiou. 

iS. Most of the tHhesnien are landlords cultivating their 

own lands. All the land is per- 
Aericuliure. , * 

mauently dividede^'ceptin OarH- 

-shang. In the dry crop area of the tract any tribejmun 

has the right to embank as much land as he pleascK, 

and may transfer hli; lath-htnidi or rights by embankment to 

any other Dumai, but not to an outsider. Shares in water 

are measured by the shade of the sun and the position of 

the stars* There are a few tenantS'at'will, taking a ^rd of 

the produce if the landlord provides bullocks and seed^ and 

^ if he provides hut one bullock and half of the seed* Day- 

labourers can be had for eight annas a day t if engaged for 

long periods^ they get two to four rupees a month, with 

board, lodging and clothing* 

Many of the tribesmen also own cattle^ sheep and 

Flchukowuiji^. goats* 

20. There is no regular artisan class* Their earthen 

cooking-pota and drinking-bowls 
and most of the other household 
articles are home-made* The dwarf-palm supplies them 
with ropes, basketsj mats and sandals* A woman may 
make any of these articles^ accept ropes and sandals. 
Sandals are also made from raw cow-hide. Felts are made 
from the wool. So is the felt-coat (Akssaij, a sort of long 
overcoatj open at the fronts with sleevesj four feet long^ 
sewn together at the ends, into whichj by the by, they are in 
the habit of spitting. 

IV.—Home Life- 

21. The dress of a male consists of a turban six 

Or Seven yards long, white being 

Male dress* 

worn by the ffider mertj while 
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youths affect black or blue ; a smock {Isndai) which reaches 
to the ankles, with string's on the shoulders to tuck up the 
sleeves when working ; trousers the outward sign of 

manhoodj, tied touud the middle with a cord {pdriit^ath) or a 
rope made of hlack woollen thread, ornamented at the ends 
with small silken flowers. This latter is worii by the young 
bloods, who also go in for very baggy trousers^ which in 
the old days were unfashionataJe ou eccoLint of being 
cumbersome tn warfare. One Muliammad Sadiq made 
himself conspicuous at an. Id festival a few years ago by 
Tvearingan cnormnus pair of troutfers^ popularly supposed to 
have taken 5 o yards of longcloth in the makingj which made 
him look for all the world like an inflated balloon^ Over 
the shoulders is worn a wrapper {cAiidar) about flve yards 
long. In the cold weather they wear a long felt coat {AAt^s^i). 
The sandals are made either of dwarf^^palm leaves 

Or cow-hide, 

22. The women wear a long coloured skirt which reaches 

almost to the ankles, with an 
FemaJe drein. . „ , . . , . 

openung of about nine jnebes in 

the front. Marriageable girls have circular patterns 

embroidered just over the breasts, as an outward sign of 

puberty. Married and marriageable girls wear gaiters 

of cloth round their legs from the ankle to the knee* 

tied below the knee-cap with strings. The gaiters are not 

worn by maidens or old wemen. The head-dress {fiArat) 

is a white or black sheet, with some embroidery on It* 

Sandals are only worn in bad weather, 

33, The men wear their hair long. It is cleaned with 

fuller^s earth and oiled, and 
parted by two laces which are 
left to hang down on the chest. The moustaches are, 
clipped so as to leave ths lips exposed* MuIJas and budding 
mullas {idliii) shave their heads and dye brows and mous¬ 
taches* Wives and marriageable girls plait their hair in 
ringlets^ which are allowed to hang over the cheeks^ the 
ends being tied at the back and woven into a plait behind. 
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Though widoT,vs pla.it their hair, the rhigists are scraped 
hack and not allowed to hang over the cheeks, 

^4- Various ornaments are vi^orn hy the : a brass or 

OrnrimentF. 

of beads or coin.'f l^^ 0 ji),ii necklace 
of brass fA^omir/),a jiDse-orii ament [i;/iilrff 7 il), rings and bangles 
of Stiver or brass^ Men wear rings and charms U’/mln) onEy. 
45, The huts are mitde of mud witit a mud roof* In 
,, the winter they hotise not only 

J jyrlStiig!)* 

the family but the cattle. A 
Jamb Or kid is slaughtered, and the Hesb given in aims 
whenever a new d^'^elUng is occupied. In the hot weather 
most families go ont into a ^udai, a temporary shelter 
of brushwood. Some of the tribesmea are ncmadJc and 
live in tents {ki^hdi) all the year round* A iisAdi is made 
either of matting (itm-ri) or goat-hair blankets. They are 
secured to the ground by ropes and pegs. 

26* The stable grains are wheat, barley, malae and 

millet. All meat which lawful 

■ ,. ... 

HCCOrdmg to religion appears to 
be eaten, e^icept fish, horse-flesh and the head of the hare, 
and—among the Avomen—the heart of any animal 

27. Fire used to be produced with flint and Rteel, the 

woolly'' substance found in the 

Fire. 

dAvarf'paim being employed as 
tinder. But the match-box has now found its way every- 
whete. ' One of the oaths of the country runs as follows i 
0 itimtaiue dae^ p<t dn^hit cht' tnfi 

^ darSgA. on ; "Fireia adopted by Hindus, may I 

burn in it if I tell^ a lie. " 

V-—Social Customs. 

58.. Hospitality in this tribe has beeu reduced to a fine 

art. The custom of iinvais-n or 
Tribal hospitality. , ^4 ^ „ 

the entertainment 91 guest in 

common and in rotation by the tribesmen in proportion to 
tiieir holdings, though now dying out, was once universal, 
is an ancient peculiarity in this tribe that bread is served 
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first and meat afterwards, instead of the other way round as 
in other tribes. In summer a sheep is killed for an honcuir’ 
ed ^uestj each tribesman subscribing' to its cost proportion¬ 
ately and bringing his share of bread to the feast. In winter 
piif'iaiida or dried meat is provided by the man whose turn 
for hospitality has come round. This tribal custom has almost 
died out except in Ajtl\barg and Shinli-z. The people of 
Pul, by the by, are notorious for their scurvy treatment of 
guests and Strangers, 

ag. Another custom now on the decline (but much more 

. prevalent than they sornetimes 

rravitlin^^ jfirla for the ifBUistap x - - 

make Cult) as the provisic-n of un- 
married but rnarriageablt girls for the better entertainment 
of a guest. If there’s a girl in the family, well and good ; 
if not, the householder borrows the services of one for the 
night from hts neighbour. 

30, Somewhat analogous is the recognition of free love 
, , anjong the unmarried in the tribe 

itself, which goes by the innocent 
name of A lad sands word to the lass he fancies 

appointing a tryst. Or if he cannot get a message through 
to her, be creeps to her bedside at dead of night- A soft 
pressure of the nose arouses her to wakefulness and oautioti, 
and she soon creeps out of doors after him. At the first 
tryst the couple content themselves^ likely enough, with 
kissing and toying, but the inevitable developments are only 
a matter of ticne, A youth often goes to a, tryst with three 
tight knots in his parifig^sk to insure a few momenta in 
which to resist temptation. Or he may Jet his clothes serve 
as a preventive check. But as far as public opinion in the 
tribe is concerned restraint and checks seem alike unneces¬ 
sary, for in a case in ivhich a youth was caught in the very 
act at a mifiis by the girl’s relatives and severely belabour¬ 
ed, the /irgff held that the assault was entirely lin^provoketi 
and unjustifiable. The girl makes the youth a ■‘present 
{generally some sweets) called or pocket, after a majitSy 
which he displays among his comrades. It would be a sore 
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btow to his pride to haire to confess that he himself had to 
bribe her with presentSr 

VI^—Dontestic CeremonLes. 

3t. In the gthf 7thj or 9th month of pregnancy, when¬ 
ever it may be most convenfent, 
£L bread baked in seven 
layers or 

pottage of grain boiled ill water^ is distributed in alms. An 
aged lady of the kindred or village who has been blessed 
■with several O'fTspring is called in to place the pan 
or pot on the fire, and receives a measure of grain or a 
few annas as her reward for lending her auspicious; aid to 
the ceremony. This is a custom which concerns the women 
only. As a rule it takes place in the husband's bousehold. 
If the girl's people live in the same village, they wMl no 
doubt participate in it by sending over some grain or fioutn 
Even if they live at distance;, they w'ill probably prefer to 
participate, though nothing is really expected of tliejn4 But 
it occasionally happens that the expectant mother makes a 
show of keeping her secret from her husband till after the 
5th month and goes and fells her own people. In this case 
it is for them to carry out the ceremony, but the husband's 
household will no doubt assist if they get to hear of it. If 
the husband is well-to-do, there may be a second ceremony 
in his house, 

33, A woman doesn^t touch meat or soup during her 
confinement After the birth of 
her child, she is given a hind of 
pudding made of flour and w'ater 
flavoured with a little salt and gheoj and Is kept on this diet 
for five or six days^ ■when she's promoted to wheaten bread 
soaked in ghee or milh, 

33. The father tries to absent himself from the house 
during the delivery* The woman 

j .■ j j ■ + _ 

is lodged in a room apart -with a 
maid-servant or midwife. The umbilical cord is severed by 
the latter or even by the mother herself, 


Distfjbvtiofi of f or 
iahal during preijriancy. 


EHcC dunaH' confinement 
and after. 
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34+ The birth of a. son is Announced in three shouts to 
T^. . the vilSagers by the niidwife or 

Bjrth of f. son. 

by grandmother or soitie other 
fotnale relative, and three shots are fired to carry the glad 
news far and wide. The villagers come to olTer their con¬ 
gratulations in the evening. With them come the village 
in all a and his pupils, and are suitably rewarded for reciting 
die haihril verse From the Koran. As a rule two to four 
lambs arc slaughtered and distributed, and the night is 
spent in feasting, dancing {kua^a) and general rejoicing. 
Women exchange apricots, apricot-stones fna?idska and 
iiwietf; among themselves. If a son has been anxiously 
desired, expenses may be incurred on an extravagant scaJe» 

' 35- The midwife is presented with a wrapper 

The husband presents a wrapper 

EmchanRe of presents. 

to the mother-sn-law and sister- 
in-law, and to each of his elder brothers'^ wives and cousins 
sons' wives. The mother and sisters of the young mother 
each present her with a wrapper* as well as with a shirt 
(Aamh) or a cap or the like for the newborn. Her other 
female relations present a wrapper or eight annas or a 
rupee. Her brother discharges hla obligations w'ith a ram 
or he-goat+ 


Exchange of presents. 


36+ The child is given his name on the third or seventh 

day. The name is generally 
chosen with some care. The 
&0/l7i is first uttered in the child's ears* and the child is 
then regarded as a Musalmati. Then they get a mulla to 
open a Koran at random* and the first letter of the first 
w'Ord on the first line of the page is taken as a guide to the 
appropriate name to be given. Or the relatives are asked 
to volunteer their suggestions, and the choice is made 
between them toy casting lots (pucAa) with sbeep'droppmgs* 
Sweets are then distributed and the gathering disperses* 
the muHa waiting behind for a meal and a turban. It should 
be noted that the male members, and the father more 




no 
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pa-rtlculnirly, Jire not allowed to see the child for t]ie first 
twenty or twenty-five days. 

37- ^ The birth of a dau^Fiter is passed over in silence* 

, The parents ijlve iier any name 

JJirth &f :l diLiij^hlsr. ^ , 

they please without troublEnj^ a 
mill la or relatives. Yot a father will be wise to seek to stop 
a succession of daughters by naming the last Bala n-iti/t or 
‘ No more * (of tha feititnine gender), for tins can generally 
bfi depended upon to break a run of bad luck with the birth 
of a healthy boy. 


Ear-boring. 


3S* A child’s ears are usually pierced without ceremony 

on the 3rd or 7th day ; in no case 
is the piercing delayed over the 
month. The ears of a boy are pierced at the bottom of th^ 
lobes ; occasionally the right ear is also pierced m the middle, 
Girls have each ear pierced in five places along the outer 
rim* Two holes are also pierced on the right side of the 
nosSj the one just heJow the bridge, the other lower down. 
The piercing is done by some old lady witli an ordinary 
sewing needle. Silk fof any colour) is threaded in tlio holos, 
which are bathed wctli indigo water fmiji time to timCj and 
take about a month to JieaL 

39, On the fortieth day they clip the infantas hair with a 
pair of scissors, and sacrifice a 
sheep Of two^ and distribute the 

conked meats in the usual nrjanner* Such alms are distri¬ 
buted again whei^ he’s six months old, Hia bead is shaved 
when he's a year old^ the occasion {phahtiiisAii or inlmd 
MiJMflfl) being celebrated with rejoicings. The next shaving 
takes place a year later, when the head is shaved clean save 
for two small tufts [ckitnak). 

40. The circumcision of boys as enjoined by Isl^nr is 
universal. The operation is 
usually pet formed not later than 

the 7th year by a mulla^ who uses a raaor, A few sweets 
are often distributed In alms after the ceremony. In a 'well- 


of tCie 


Circumcision. 
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fO'do hous& a Jamb ia sometiiTieis sacrificed. The boy's 
Attention is aa usual distracted by the ' ordinafy device of 
Crying out: Hallo! “what's that in the sky?*' The mull a 
throws the foreskin away and treats the wound with ashes 
of cow-dungf Or firewood^ whichever is handy. A necklace 
of stone beads (ftSifl Is put round the boy's neck 50 

that ])c may take no harm from the voice of a wo man in her 
monthly course or other uncle an person. He’s not allowed 
to bathe for ten to fifteen days^ or whatever time it takes for 
tliG wound to lieah 


MjuriAi^ [iruits aT»d 


41. They marry wltliin the Pathiln race and observe the 

uHual prohibited degrees laid 
down by Muhammadan Law. 

Infant marriage is unknowQ* 
Though they have leaningK towards marriages within tlie 
kin, as the cheapest and at the sanne time the most friendly 
arrangement, a daughter generally goes to the highest 
bidder. In theory her marriage with a blacksmith or other 
menial is out of the question, Put somcLimes ft's a case of 
needs must* Witness the instance of the girl who was such 
a hopeless crlppltj no tribesman would give a penny for her^ 
and was married off in consequence to a water-carrier and 
a Panjabi at that^ only to be remarried on widowhood to 
another of the same alien race and the same humble profes* 
sion. How much bride-price the Panjabi bad to pay, isn't 
on record ; probably very fittle. 

42. Matrimonial alliances arise in several ways. One 

of the most common is by ex ’ 
change of girls (jtzrjsi). If there's 

nothing to choose between the two girls, no money passes 
hands. But IPs not unusual for something to be given as a 
make’weight {psrk^) if one of the girls for instance is of ten¬ 
der year sor a widow and the other a maiden of marriageable 
age* Jn such a case the amount of bride-price depen d^j on 
cirtumsCances ; it is of course much below the customary 
rate. If one of the girls dta before marriage, full v?ahmr has 
to be paid for the other* 
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43. A characteristic form of blood-compensation consists 

of one * present' and one * unpre¬ 
sent ’ girl. There are apparently 
two ideas at the bottom of the 

arrangement On the one hand the aggressor feels the 
punishment less as he has to pay half the compensation only 
on the nail. On the other hand he patches up peace with 
the injured party then and there by the marriage with the 
one girl, with the prospect of cementing it afresh by a 
second marriage se%'enteon years or so later, when the girl 
yet unborn grows up to marriageable age. 

44. A maiden not infrequently takes matters into her 

own hands and elopes with the 
man of her choice—a not un¬ 
natural proceeding in a tribe notorious for its loose ideas 
of woman. In the event of such an elopement, which is 
known as madegi, the wrath of the father is appeased by the 
payment of the usual bride-price. 

45. More interesting is the system of marriage called ar^ 

^ now apparently almost a thing 

of the past. The lover, finding 
the girl’s parents will have nothing to do with him, kills a 
sheep, flings the head into the girl’s house, and takes to his 
heels, with the girl’s party in hot pursuit after him. If they 
overtake him, he comes in for a sound drubbing, but he has 
gained his purpose for all that. The disposal of the maiden 
elsewhere is now out of the question. Willy-nilly the father 
must hand her over to him, and pocket the bride-price and 
his pride with the best grace he may. Such at any rate w'as 
the old custom, but fathers apparently are beginning to jib 
at it. 

46. These are all more or less special cases. In the 

normal course a betrothal pro- 
Betrothal. , , ....... 

ceeds thus. After the necessary 

overtures the lad is taken by his father in the company of a 

mulla and some friends of influence on a formal visit to the 


Contracting of unborn 
girls. 


MatlMgf. 
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gfirJ’s house* Airhere they find the g^irl and her father awaiting’ 
thtm with his friendsn. A sheep is slaughtered in honour of 
the guests. After the repast they discuss the betrothal. If 
the girl’s father is a naan of self-respect, he may announce 
his acceptance of the match and offer up the Jaiiha prayer 
then and there j but the ordinary man insists on thrashing 
out the question of the bride-price and expenses before he 
commits himself. As soon as the betrothal of tbe young 
couple, boEb of whom muKt be present* has been finally 
agreed upon* shots are fired.* the boy’s father giving a re¬ 
ward {titandm) of two or three rupees to those that fire them 
He himself and eacii of hts party are presented by the girr^ 
father with a turban* and take their leave. On their return 
home the lad’s father slaughters some sheep and feasts the 
villagers amid rejoicing and dancij^g. A few days later the 
lad’s mother goes to the girl’s house with a pre^^ent {sai^'^lngne) 
for the gifi, consisting of a shirt, a head-dress and a few 
rupees. 




47, The amount of bride-price or tenfwrtr depends on 

the age and personal attractions 
of the bride and the social posi¬ 
tion of her parents. It ordinarily ranges from three to five 
hundred rupees, but easts are known in which as much as 
a thousand rupees has been paid. It Is paid partly in cash, 
partly in kind, thirty rupees In cash being regarded as equi¬ 
valent to one hundred rupees in kind. 

4S. The Tad’s fatlier often raises a good deal of the bride- 

price by begging subscriptions 
Baapun. {l^^pan) from his fellow-tribes¬ 

men* The same system is resorted to when a fine or blood- 
money has to be paid, It is generally collected from fiock- 
owners, preferably during the laniibing season of April and 
May, when a kid or a lamb can be most readily spared. • 

49* If the whole of the jiiflAicraJ' is paid over, the betrothal 

is binding, and caf) onJy^ be 

The bindinf nature of a broken for special reason's. But 
belrptjial. . * . n r j 

if a portion only has been found. 





51, Mere Aveddlngs take placft at harvest than at any 

other time, We d iie s days and 

The TDarriag;e season, 

Fridays being especiatty aus¬ 
picious for the ceremony* Marriages should not be solem¬ 
nised during thft months of Safar^ Sha^bfln or JamSdi-uhsatiij 
months duriog ’whJch they ihmk it ill becomes a good 
MusaljnSLn to indulge in rejoicing* And the last two days of 
a month and Tuesdays are especially to be avoided. 


5a. A few days before the date fiiced for the marriage, the 

youth's father sends twoortlirec 
The iniiiT[agepracess[on, / c 1. * 1 , 

bags of rvheat and about 

a dozen head of sheep to the bride’s house, some of which 

have been provided by his friends* On the afternoon before 

the great day the bridegroom is conducted thither by a 

procession {vfrfi) composed of his parents, sisters and other 

kinsfolk and friends. On the way guns are hred into the 

air, every man with a gun getting four annas or so as reward 

{h'Utiidfie) from the youth’s father. On their arrival they are 

greeted with rejoicing, and the sheep are slaughtered. The 

ladies In the procession are put up in the bride's house and 

the men go to some house in the neighbourhood. 


53. With nightfall they begin the dance {Imakt)r In the 

* old days the two sexes danced 

The dance* 

togetherj but the mu lias always 
set their face against it^ and as they attributed an unusually 
severe earthquake to the sioful practice, the tribe has given 
it up. 


■■ ■ 


the girl's father can call upon the fad’s father to make 
good the deficit or renounce ah claim to tlie girl. The 
difficulty is sometimes got over by accepting payment in 
instalments. 


50* Though not openly sanctioned by tribal custom, 

_ , Cohabitation before marriage is 

CohabiEatioa before roflrrriag'e* 

certainly common enough, and a 
wedding has often to be hurried on to forestall pregnancy* 
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54- The daticQ is k^pt Up tilt the morning Avjien the 

Company is feasted. Each mem- 
TttlcEng- (Fie bride; to ilie l .it. ■ ' .11 

groom'* beroffheprocessioiiispresenfed 

by the girl's father with a turban 
tlic ends of ivhich are dyed with SflFTron. The bride is 
attired in garments provided by theyouth''s father and decked 
cut ill jewellery presented by lier father; her hair is dressed^ 
heniua is applied to her hands, and antimony to her eyes. 
Then they take lier on a horse or camel to the bridegroom's 
house. The friends and relafivea make their presents of 
cash or sheeps find a dance is kept up till the feast is ready. 
After tine repast tlie mulla ready the miilA in the usual way, 
and announces the dower that the groom has settled on his 
bride. For performing the service he receives a rupee or 
two. 


55. The dOwer may consist of a mare or some fruit trees^ 

or ten rupees or so. But accord- 

The dewer. 

ing to good old custom it should 
take the form of a coupfe of sheep. Ifj as is often the case, 


the sheep are joint property* the co-sharers make over their 


shares to the groom, who hands over the sheep to his bride. 
And wlien the ewes bring forth in the course of time* the 
male lambs are regarded by custom as the property of the 
husband and the female os the property of the wife. Some 
brides prefer to receive dower in the form of one-third of 
the or heavenly recompense that will fall to the hus¬ 

band for hospitality or alms given from the household 
hearth. 


Cong um i 


56, For the first three nights the bride is kept as a guest 

in her husband's house* one of 
the women always sleeping at her 
side, possibly in order to demonstrate the modesty and virgi¬ 
nity of the bride—neither of which can he safely presumed 
of a girl in this tribe. And though bride and bridegroom 
(Sleep together on the fourth night, it Is not till a couple of 
nights later that consummation is supposed to take place. 
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57, A few days after the wedding -the bride pays a visit tO' 
]ier father "'s hotfsej when he betrs- 
her to forgive him for the bride- 
price he demanded on her accouoth And though her forgive¬ 
ness is Lisually given, the father may have to purchase It with 
the gift of some household article on which she has set her 
heart. This custom is knowm as girs^a^ 


5S'. From her parents a bride receives a liead-dress, a 
shirty a coverJEt oufi 

MarriiiFe expeniies. 

or two arilggets [fa}^sni)f ± 
woollen bag for holding bread, a copper pail, a topper pot^ 
and eight to twelve silver earrings. Her family has to spend 
from ten to seventy rupees on a marfiTige, while*the groom's 
family will spend from twenty to one hundred and twenty 
fuot counting the chiefly in furnishing store for the 

feasting. Among other items of their expenditure is the 
.present of a turban to everybody in the wedding party, Includ- 
'iiig the rriuila, but this js countcrbaJanced by everybody—ex¬ 
cept the mulla—returning the coinpliitient with a cash offering 
of two to five rupees. Economy is studied ivhenever pos¬ 
sible by celebrating two marriages in the family at the 
same time. 


5:9. Owing largely no doubt to the effective check in the 
shape of bride ■price, the tnaiority 

Fluralitv of wives, 

are perforce content with one 
wife. The chief causes of plural marriages are the barren 
mess;^ ill-health or old age of the first wife* and the inherit*- 
ance of a relative's widow. 


60. The usual grounds of divorce are inJidelity, disparity 
of age and incompatibility of 
The husteiid has simply 
to utter the words ‘I divorce 
you ' three times over, or to put three clods of earth in the 
woman^s wrapper, and the divorce is complete. On her 
re-marriage the ‘oiahnsr^ which in the case of a divorcee ia 
only two hundred or two hundred and fifty rupees, is handed 
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over to her first husbandj thoug'h a portion may liave to g;o- 
to those who inSrintained her after divorce^ Tn the old days 
a wife used to appeal for divorce from an impotent husband 
Eo the wlto fixed the to be paid to him on her 

remarriafre, ivhich it was usually stipulated should take 
place within a certain titne. Such a remarriage is effected 
without ceremony by the reading of the 


A widow forms 

ktiJiiArriii^e of VL'idovs. 


part of the inheritance. I^er late 
husband's younger brother has 
the first claim on her hand and 


that Without payinent of -^Ptihrar. Failing the younger 
brother, come his heirs» and then the other kin. In no case 


may she marry an uncle or sou of her deceased husbands 


Nowadays of course a widow’s liberty of choice is upheld in 


the Britisli tourtsj but even so her K.'n/'ji'flr which rauges. 


from two to four hundred rupees 1 goes to the heirs of her 
first husband. If she is encumbered with several children, 
by him^ the heirs may prefer to let the second husWnd off 
the walwur on the understanding that he will support the 
first family. At the wedding the is read, but the 

cerernguy passes off quietly with little show of rejoicing. 


6 z* The dead are washed and wrapped in a winding- 

sheet and carried out for burial 
in the tribal graveyard. The 
tnulla traces with his finger the kaljmez and the words- 
^in the name of God the Compassionate and Merci¬ 
ful ’ on the wiudirig-sheetj the former at the forehead, the 
latter at the br-east^wards that will shine even in the 
grave and announce to the angels at the resurrecLion that 
here lies a true Musa!man who should be passed intO' 
Paradise without let or hindrance. Then the mulla r^ds 
the jiiTn^e famlea, and the body is laid in the grave in the 
usual manner : head to the north, feet to the souths face to 
the west. Alms are distributed at the grave and again on 
the return to the house when a sheep Is killed and the 
funeral party feasted, much to the benefit of the departed. 


Ila 
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Over the grave are set Uvq smatE slabs of stone faeing each 
othetj one at the head a-nd tEie othor at the feet. Jn the case 
of a ffoman the holy ivords are traced by the mnlU oa a 
stone ^vhich Is buried near her head, t]ie grave is dtig 
deeper^ and one of tite tontbstojiesis set at right angles to 
the otheiv 

63. At the conclusion of the funeral the relatives call 

^ upon the mulla to read the Koran 

Keadinj.' tKe kornn, , , ^ h ^ ^ 

for the welfare of the departed^ 

It has to be read once or thrice or some other odd number 

of times, the more often tl^e better. But it’s a question of 

means, for the roulla charges three and-a^half rupees for 

each reading. Now inullas have a rough and ready method 

of getting through the task* for they count one chapter read 

put in the hearing of a number of people as equivalent to 

the reading of the same number of chapters readout in 

the hearing of one^ So if he can assemble one hundred and 

fourteer^eopie together and recite to them one chapter, and 

that the sliortest of the Koran, be has thereby poSialicd off 

the whole of the one hundred and fourteen chapters at one 

blow, and the first reading of the Koran is complete* 

54. Saints and martyrs to the faith are buried without 

any ceremony at all. Their bodies 
E U rial of sapn L5 and martvrJ. ^ . , 

are laid m the grave unwashed 

and in the clothes worn at death without help from, the 

mu^laj for Paradise stands open to them* For when the 

world was created^ the key of Paradise was given to the 

keeping of a mulla. But one day he unlocked the gate and 

found two walking withiUji whom he had never set eyes on 

before* The one was a martyr and the other a saint of great 

charity, and they told him that they had sim,ply stepped into 

Paradise without having to troujble anybody to unlock the 

gate. In bewilderment the mulla went to God. But God 

bade him to be of good cheer: saints and martyrs were 

as the birds of the air who could fly ovec into a garden, 

though it were locked and barred against trespasses on all 

sides* 
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65., Fof three days the bereaved family sit in tfie huuse 

and receive visits of condolence 

Mourning;* * 1 j 

from the neig^hhours, who depart 
'withont staying to a meal. But visitors who cotue from a 
distance stay ovemightj and are feasted with a sheep. 
Sometimes they bring tile sjieep TiVith them, but more often 
they offer a rupee or two as a mark of condolence. A friend 
of the family will sometimes relieve the bereaved of the 
entermiiiment of n guests by putting him up nnd taking the 
condolence money himself. On tlie anniversary of the 
death alms are distrihutedj and tliis ceremony^ which Js 
known aA is repeated year after year Jf the family can 

aiford it. 

VII.—Customary Law. 

66, The most correct sequel to adultery in the old days 

was for the husband to kill his 
Aduher] * guilty wife 1 and, if he didn^t do 

the same to her paramour, to cut off his nose. This 
waji his right and led to no blond^eud. If the couple 
eloped to another tribcj, they only ventured to return on 
payment of n^k or compensation to Lhe^ injured husband. 
The ndJii was eight hundred rupees, of which five hundred 
or at the least four hundred, were paid in cash, and the rest 
in kind, the payment being spread over four years. In any 
further re-adjustment, thirty rupees in cash ivsre taken as 
the equivalent of one hundred in kind* The rates were 
somewhat enhanced or the exacted with more prompt¬ 
ness if the injured husband was of high rank. Eight hund¬ 
red rupees is the rate for to this day. The adultress 
remains with the paramour once the paynneut is made. But 
if he can’t or won^t pay the he ivill have to pay, at any 
rate, one hundred rupees as or dishonour-nioney. 

This gives him no rights over the woman, unless he provides 
a girt in exchange ; she remains the property of her hus- 
band, who can remarry her ivherfi he will and pocket the 
■amiwjir. Until the remarriage, she lives with her people. 
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67. Sedtaction of a tetrotlied girl is similarly compen- 

satedn If the diaappointecl bride- 
SeducticsTv after betrothaJ, . . , 

groenn has paid over the n'ct/'antr 

ill whole or part, he receives eight hundred rupees from tlie 

seducer, and out of it makes good any deficit in the v^hvar 

to the girrs father. If the •wstl-titar hasn’t been paid at ail, 

the cotnpansatjon goes to the girl’s father, the bridegroom 

reoeivifig sh^rTniifta only. The seducer has to marry the gifi. 

68. Blood-feuds were never apparently allowed to go far 

within the tribe, for it was too 

B[D(jJ-feyd 9 K j 4. j f* 

much exposed to danger from 
outside to be able to afford the luxury of private revenge. 
The elders took the first opportunity tq intervene, and settle 
the feud by compensations. Here are the rates of compen¬ 
sation :— 

For a murder.... Ea, Soq cash in 4 equal 

annual instalments. 


BlooJ-feyds. 


For a murder.^. 


For the loss or total dis- 1 Rs. ijoo in 4 yearly instah 

^ abling of a limb or an eye [ raents or Rs. Joo-ha girl. 

For the fracture of an arm, 1 ^ „ 

, , , , , * t Rs. 2£ to Rs. 100, 

thigh. 4 bone or shin ... J 


„ , , ^ . . 1 Rs. 2^ to Rs, TOO accord- 

For the loss of onnjury to a 4,-^ *1,. 

J mg to the age ot the 

tiOOtill PV-I f 1. ■ m 

[ injured man. 

69. Although the Duina^ profess to follow Muham- 
■ ' ^ madan Law in matters of inheri- 

-I'j-r''’- iRheritance. 

tance, women are rigorously 
OKciuded from succession, winch devolves on male agnates 
alone. ' The ordinary order is sons (equally, if born in law- 
full wedlock,, whether by the same mother or not); father ; 
full brothers ; nephews j uncles ; first cousins. The right of 
representation ii Only recognized in the case of deceased 
$od's sons, who inherit p 6 r sUrpes with sons. The sons of 
■deceased brothers or sons of deceased uncles only inherit in 
the absence of living brothers Or living uncles. Movable and 
immovable property appear to be treated alike, but property 
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MujciteJininiic. 


self-acquirad by one of the sons during^ association is 
pot ttiroiiVTi Into the com.mon pot on the falher’'s death. 
Any personal property poiiseased by the wife descends to 
her husband on death. 

70. Women are entit^^ed to maintenance only^ till mar¬ 
riage or death. There are^ how¬ 
ever, said to be precedents of a 
hnsband bequeathing property to his Avidow, presumably 
Tvhen he died without male issue. But the widow enjoys 
nothing more than a life interest in it. 

71k Instances are also cited of a gift of the whole pro- 

ope of the heirs without 
Consulting the others. But such 
•casest if they occur at all, are apparently very rare. A gift 
'of this nature would certainly^ not ba recognised If made 
outside the tribe. 

' 71. Unless somebody else has been expressly nominated 

by the deceased for the purpose, 
guardianship devolves on the 
ueareat male relative who would succeed to the inheritance 
in the absence of a minor heir. In the event of aJl the 


Guard Lanthlp. 


Ri|^ht of pre^mjption. 


■sources of maintenance being exhausted, the guardian 
[waAil] may alienate the property of his ward^ whether 
movable or immovable. It is for him to arrange for the 
marriage of the womenfolk, though the bride-price goes, of 
course, to the ward. 

73. The right of pre-emption Is recognised in respect of 

a sale of land and water. It 

belongs to the owner of adjoining 

property, and the claim must be made forthwith on receipt 

■of the news of the sale. If there is any dispute as to the 

Jiefta fidts of the consideration, it is a matter for arbitiation, 

■ 74, Partition often arises on the marriage of one of the 

sons; quarrels among-’the- 
PATtitian. * - 1 *t. ■ 

women are certainly . the ., com- 

inoDest cause. Equal shares are given to the sons* If a son 

3S born after pardtion he gets the share reserved by the father* 
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{Base^ c/iic/^j^ m ma/grf/il furnished hy 
AV7//j if 

7^j 39'7 were (Jnun'jeratetl at the Cenpu;; of lyic, 
t^o,:!3S beinff found m KiiUt, 
Ni 4J7G5 1^1 !-*-'> Bel^j 

T 7 “ in QueEta-Tiiihrn, So !n Lopi[a[j ^ in t!ie Udlfin, and 3 
in Zhttb. This froij-nientavy note rtlates to the Jatt of the 
Kachhi ( 45 i,ioe}|, especially thoise. HvInfC in the L'ihag‘Niabat, 
and deals with betrothal and niarrinf^e only. 




After the usital 


IWifredin^J. 


private neifotiationfi for a marrlug's 
have been sati.^factorily conclud- 
edj a deputation composed of ihe 


boy^s relatives anJ friends of both sexos proceed on the nip- 
pointed flight to the girl's house. Greetings are exchanged, 
and the offer of marriage is formally accepted by the girE's 
party. Her father presents his future son-in-law with a 
turban of silk or cotton according to his moans ; and the 
boy's mother presents a red mantle to the girL 

3. SAvfietmeats are then passed round the room, and the 

„ drumaier strikes up for 

ThajhUmnr or dance. ^ 

a dance {jhttjnaj')- The company 

range themselves round him ; an equal number of men and 

women dancing apart on either side, and singing in chorus 

as they dance to the beat of his drumn This is the wlnding- 

up of the Or betrothal. 


The bfide-price. 


The question of bride-price was of course thrashed 
out at the private negotiations. 

It ranges from two to sijc hundred - 
rupees according to the girl's attractions and social status.^ 
A certain amount is paid over to her parents before manlage, 
and they aro supposed to devote the whole of ittofucnlshLog 
her ^/or martiage portion^ which consists of jewellety and 
9 ... ... 
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flboQt li^ilf-a-dozen changes of raTmedt. They oJko present 
a sujt of clothes to the groom. The groom’s people on 
their part have one change of raiment made for each of the 
couple. 

5, At the beginning of the lunar month in which tl>e 

wedding is 10 take placet the 

BiiltT or chctkT-cAmtg., 

drummer is sent out m the 
neighbourhood to collect the women for a ceremony in 
the lad’s house, called bJihl or nhaki-chun^. When the 
company in assembiedt the lad's sister puts seven handfuls 
of grain, handful by handful, into a handmilJ, and the grain 
is slpiviy ground. The proceedings end with a dance. And 
every day until the wedding there are dances in both houses. 

6 , On the night of the chahuchung^ the womenfolk of 

the lad's household go in a body 
to the house of the bride, to untie 
her tresseS, And they present 

five to ten rupees on behalf of the groom, to wards the fur¬ 
nishing of the bride's avrawA or bridal food, which cunsiwt-s 
of w^heaten bread, sugar and ghi. From this night onward 
till the w'edding the bride is kept out of sight, and her body 
is rubbed with an oily cosmetic called Miart^ to keep it soft 
and clear. 

, 7. The favourite dates for a wedding are the iith;, 14th, 

; S?H, and =9tll of the lunar 

,.v- month. Jn the afternoon the 

bridegroom^s procession sets out tow^irds the bride’s house, 
where provisions for the feast have been sent on before, and 
the bridal array and marriage portion are displayed among 
the womenfclk- 

8* After the feast the women of the bride's party go in a 
procession with beat of drum to 
stain the bridegroom wildi henna 
on hands and feet. And the bride Is anointed apart by the 
womenfolk of the groom’s party, 


untying^ 

tho bride's trcasea. 


AnOintiDg wlCti bteima. 


thb jjv'n’. 


J 2 S 


The anointirtg is followed by a dance, and the singing 

of two hynneneals. The first is 
The hymenefilaI i^hra ^nd it j t j 

ffjjKr. Called and runs somelhing 

like this 


The mother r^'Qic&dyfor iM desire of her son -was Jid^Ued: 
tt7td the father moreover ^as g/W, sS-yiri^-: lAt us 

sii hy the side of the hrided' 

A neeM-aee of price has been wrought / Isi us take oar 
seat in the majision : aifdyoUi oh my brother, tahe your 
seat a^id rejoice exceedi-Tt^^iy, 

Oh room, o/t lord of the dariiu^, iJie peeress o/priricesses : 
arise from year bed, and eneircle the ttech of the bride 
seitii the ueckiace that has bee 2 i '^roughi^ 


And the second is called sizmi :— 

hi my house there if the sound of rejoicing; the dance is 
afoot : my hinsmen are skoineruig gifts oii the minstreh. 

The finest offish hone I fried : God give me the loved OJie, 
for it mw for her, for her that*I fried. 

Black, even as lamp-black are the eyes of my beloved; her 
locks are black serpents : alk the mishzng of the voorld 
can never 'seash sway the black stains wherCxith those 
eyes and those locks have stamed the heart <f her lover-. 


Over my head 1 east the vohite mantle; spots of sajfron 
there are on the four edges iheTeof; and I cry, saying ,* 
“ Bnng death to the Briihitis, oh God/ for they hesoe 
ii^en Sh&hpur away into captivifyf 

Under the shady shade of the mango I take my stands on 
ih0 name of God do I call, and my ears catch the sound 
of a slumber-song t& my brother. 


lO. 


Dance and singing over, they sleep for a while, until 

^ , they are awakened by the sound 

The lopping of the trae^ 

or a drum. Thso men and women 
aasemble together, and go in a procession to the groom to 
rouse him from his slumbers. Over him they raise^^a canopy 


1^6 
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□f red cloth, held up by four m&n with a. couple of si^'crds 
ajid a couple of scabbards which are fastened to the four 
comers. And the proeessiou moves on : first the drummer 
leading the way, then the groom beneath the canopy with a 
sw'Ord stuck under his arm, and then the men and the w'omen 
in the rear. So they march till they come to n htn^ tree 
ifirosc^^ and here they halt^ And the bridegroom 

steps forth, unii lops a branch from the tree. A brother or 
one of the near blootl lakoj^ the branch and lays it on top 
of the catjopy, and, the procesision again sets off in state— 
this time to the house of the bride, The vf^A Is read by 
the muHa on their arrival, 

11. But the bride is left alorve with her mother and sister 

and some bosom friend rmay be. 
The circuenriaion of the bride. , 

And the midw’ife circumcises her, 

catching hold of the lips of her private parts and passing the 
ra20r lightly over the top. Two to five rupees, or the cast¬ 
off clothes of the bride are her wages for this seivJcG. The 
reasons given for the circumcision are three J it is regarded 
(t) as carrying put an ordinance of the Prophet, fcj as 
leading to fecundity, and (3) as cooling undue desire. 
Consummation is looked upon as the taCHt, or rather the 
only, cure for the wound. And if consummation does not 
follow within a few hours, inflammation sefs in. Hence it 
is that in the rare cases where marriage takes place when 
one or the other of the couple has not reached puberty, the 
•■(jperafion is postponed till effective cohabitation can be 
eicpBcted*^ 

TC, After the niMA and circuradsiO'ri the bride ^ decked 

out in her bridal clothes and 
A.d the -«sn take 
their leave, only a few friends re¬ 
maining behind to escort the groom into the bridal chamber, 
where all the women are assembled. At the door is placed 
the lid of an earthen pot which the groom smashes with a 
kick as he enters. As soon as he sets foot on tho bedstead 



Til iveirtf tLu? dnEing out of 


■where the bride is seated on a fair cloth> she turns her head 
bashfully away. He seats himself opposite to her and turns 
her face towards the Ksba, His sister then takes the heads 
of both of thetiij and brings them gently together seven 
ticneSj saying : the first ‘"the second and 

soon. This done, she gets a present of money or a cow^ 
from the groom,, and the female minstrels who arc present 
get tips frtim his kinsmen* 

13. The groom's muster pours some salt into his hands. 

And the salt is poured from his 
hands to the hands of his bride 
and book again, seven times over, 
and is at last given to the minstrels. This is called the 
doling out of segarne, though salt is now-a-days used in the 
ceremony. 

14* Then the groom's sister places a ball of cotton on 

tlie bride's forehead, and the 
groom picks it up. This is dons 
seven times, to the singing of the 

song 3— 

“ Behold. I tny dear one, fair of body and gentle of birtli, 
is picking flowers with his bride. ’* 

15. Then the mother of the bride comes forward with a 

cup of milk, Seven times the 
groom sips the milk, and his bride 

takes seven sips after him. The rest is given to the un¬ 
married boys and girls in the room, one sip each. No 
one who is married, man or woman, may drink from the 
cup. 

16. And last of ail the mother of the bride places some 

molaaseg in her daughter's hand!. 

_ G»r^Aur^A^ii,thesn^tcii^ ^ movement 

mg: of the motasses, ^ 

to get possession of it, bat tbe^ 

womenfolk signai to the bride not to part with it* So the 
couple struggle for its possession. And as soon;^ the 
groom gets the mastery, the couple are left to thamsclvts* 


The sipping of milk. 
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I'j. Meanwhile the dance and the nrnsit: are kept up 

outside. At ibe door waits the 
CoaBTimQi^it jon. ^ When a] 1 is done ^ 

she goes in and pours some water over the mouth of the 
faljitjng; bride* And the ^room comes forth from the cham¬ 
ber ; and the dance and the music cease forthwith and the 
wedding night ts over, 

ib* On the morrow there are races of all sorts ; mares^ 
o^ertf donkeys, camois. bullock- 

Races On die morrow. ^ 

cartsj all take part^ their owners 

vying for prizes presented by the groom. That evening the 

bride is taken to her new home^ where cooked rjce and sweet 

drinks are distribnted among the people. So ends the 

wedding jollity. 


Races on die morrow. 


{OMejTy fj'oTjt ^natcrial SQ-mpiled hy Rai Bahadur Di^^t 
/amlai Rai\ C./.E.) 

“Tribal History* Constitutionj etc. 

r. At the Census of 19u the strength of Loris b Balo^ 

Strtiifi^ih* chistnn wEts returned at 10,936, 

being scattered over Kalftt 
(6,481), Las BoIei (1,352)* Slbi (3,298), Ldralai (820), 
Qiietta-Pishli) [fiSS), Chagai (i6i), ZhOb (143), and Bolaa 
(L^)' 

2* They are in fact dispersed all over the country. 

, Atnong the BaEoch and BrahtiTs 

DielnbitUan, 

at any rate each section or clan 
of an impgrtant tribe has a group of them attached to it, 
and the triba] headmen fully alive to the vatue of their 
services ai'e jealous guardians of their tights and privileges* 
The foJJowing note relates to tire Loris who live about Kftlat, 
Mungajchar and hashing, and recognise the chlefship of 
SardSr Dost Muhammad, ShSlhlfai Lori—himself the main 
authority for the statements recorded in it* 

3. Not to be outdone by the tribesmen with whom they 

^ . live, the Loris claim descent 

from Mir Ham^a, the uncle of 
the Prophet. He had, they say, six sons Kambar, Ahmad, 
Gurgin, Man do, SuniSl and Sarmast, But iwbea the time 
came for a division of the patrimony and the assignment of 
occupations to the sons, MTr Hamza forgot all about the 
unfortunate Sarniast, just because he happened to be away 
from home; 

4, So there was nothing for it but to make a blacksmith 

of him, and as a sop for this 
inferior occupation, Mir Hamza 
said 'he should always have a (Sindh!, ' share ^) in the 
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eELming^s of his brethren* And blacksmith he remains to 
this day, serving his ItretEiren ; yet for all thati he's a Lori 
or sliarer in fheir fortunes, Aniong; them selves they prefer 
the name LApi^ but what it nvesns, they don’t know them¬ 
selves. As for l,)bmb, it’s only an occupational term, applied 
to a Lofi who ifoes in for minstrelsy and ^vork connected 
with domestic ceremonteH ]j];e births aud marriag'&s. 


5. Sarmast had a son called Shambb^ and two daugfhtars 
Mfimi and Halima. Here are 

dcscuLiiJajiEii. 

tliie names of bbambo s sons and 

gfrandsons:— 

fMirdad, [Jafar. 

Kalati. Mehr&n I^baf. 

YSr Muhainmad. l^AnSin. 

Mitha, 


Sbbba 




Yar M u - 
hamniad* 


N'atak 


Sbakar 


SSliir 


r AUahdsd. 
j Till. 

^ GnHsliln. 
j Dureak, 

L Shambe* 


Plri 


'Horan. 
Rahmat, 

I Dilsh^. 

(Sena, 

-sisters married 


Mast. 

IJalai, 

fMchrSn, 

Aidd* 

^ Gob ram. 
rWotak. 
jRazal. 

I Tili, 

Ishantbe* 

Now one at other of ShanibO’s 
Muhammad Hasni called Shahi, and from them sprang the 
Sh&bisalf the Ld^J or chiefly section. 

6*, They art divided into innumerable sections {tukar) 
and sub-sections Although no attempt was made 

to classify them at the Census, a rough analysis w^as pre¬ 
pared for this note and is given as an Appendix. 

7. fn the cid days Tvhen the OSn of Kaldt called out 
the Imhkar of the Brahai Confe¬ 
deracy^ the Ldrls had to furnish 
their quota, section by section. 


Tribal warfare [n formar 
dmes. 


like the tritMUsmen^ their duties being to see to the guns 
repair damaged weapons and make bullels- 


8. In theory each shalmur or suh-section has its tniOffir, 

eacli inkar or auction Its iukrif 

Trjbjil ciRSoets, ' . , , 

the w^hole tribe—'Or rather such 

of this scattered community as live in the heart of the 
Brillitii country —being under one xa/dat. The offices of 
vt6ihar^ fnkrl and $arilrtr are hereditaryf the office descend¬ 
ing from father to eldest son, or faiEing maie issue^ to the 
eldest brother. This at any rate is the theory'': but as the 
present sardar Avafi the youngest of tliree sons and was 
nominated to the sartUrl by his father, the practice is clearly 
not universal. 


9. In addition to fees levied on Individual cases settled, 

the Sardaf receives a couple of 

The Sardilr'fl reveniifi, 

of wheat every year after 
the rabi crop from each married male iii his tribe. Each 
iakrl collects this revenue from his fakar^ deducting a 
ch&rak or one-fourth as his personal share. The Sardar’s 
revenue ranges from one hundred and fifty to three hundred 
rupees in a good year. Up io thirty or forty years ago the 
revenue rates were as high as ten of Avheat and a 

slieep from each family^ this being what the LGris before 
undertook to pay the Sardar and his descendants in perpe- 
tuityj if he returned home in tiiuniph, when he set forth 
under Nasir the great, of Kalat, to do battle 

with AH MardSn, 

10. Civil Suits occurring in a takar are settled by the 

^ ^ Hkrl, who collects the cMr^tk, 

The Sard&r s datics. . ^ , 

or one-fourth of the value of the 

thing m dispute, as fees. These fees are paid over to 

tlie Sardtr annually with the revenue, each iakfi again 

retaining one-faurth of his collections as his private share. 

Suits which the fciArl is unable to settle, go before the 

SardAr himself* Much the same procedure obtains in dis- 
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putes of a more serious character* If the fuMrl cnimot 
settle them or if they affect members of more than one fa^ar^ 
they are taken up by the Sardiir in consultation with the 
/a&rts. Occasionally the tribal Sardfir intervenes, an cl if the 
part he plays is effective, he comes in for a share in the 
c/uimk or sarefrtn share of the lines. But judicial work forms 
only A part of the SardSr's duties. He Is expected to 
dispense liospitality to all wlio come to him on business; or 
otherwise, and the claims on his purse are so pressing that 
he has been known to pawn his wife's jewellery to meet 
them. 


n. Serfs are to be found in the households of the well- 

to-do, Most of them were born 
Serfs, , , . * 

and bred in the household- 

The males lend a hand in the smithy and outdoor 
work'; the wcmen ^rlnd corn, fetch water, cook 
food, wash clothes, look after children and maJre them¬ 
selves generally useful In the house. Two Loris are 
occasionally co-sharers (M, ^ f&sMJif P, ^ in a 

serf* Thus, the Sardar provided medical treatment for a 
serf gfirl belonging' to the household of a friend of his, on 
condition that in the event of lier recovery he wouJd 
acquire half rights in her. 


12. They are evidently well treated on the whole* The 


Their treatment. 


Sardfir freed one of his lads as 
khaiy^t in the name* of God soin& 


time taackj but the freed man has always declined to leave 
his old master. Concubinago with female serfs is gald to 
be unknown, yet they are not infrequently taken in 
marriage. If a man marries a serf who belongs to his 
household either by virtue of birth or acquisition, the 
children of lha union take the status of the father, 
ranking as if they were his children by a woman of his- i 
own kind. 


M.=;AtakkT, the LOfi jargon, § 15 ; P*Peraian j Br* = Bnlhai 1 
BflJ. = BalOchi i^etc. ^ 
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13* The fuil status 0/ Creedman can be acquired with 
^ money saved by serving' others 

than the master or received as 
A couple of serfs who managed to make their pile 
in Sind recently, succeeded in marrying some MSngaJ 
girls in Mushki on their retLirn. MaEe serfs are often freed 
in the name of God in time of serious illness. 


IIk—L anguage. 

14. The comEnon domestic language is Baldchi or Brihtli, 
though many speak Jii^gaii and 

GeTieraL. 

a corrupt form of PersifLCi But 
they also boast a language all their own whicln every child 
must learn. It^s a secret jargon^ generally reserved for the 
presence of strangers. Others call it LorTchlni, but the 
Loris theiuselves call it M6kki; 


15. And this is ihe account they give of its origin, Ya 

Ail the Prophet’s cousin and 
Kambar were worsted in a fight 
with the Gabrs and ded, their enemies in hot pursuit. And 
it frould. have gone hard with them had not Moko (Br.), 
the spider, shewed them the way to a caVe. Here they took 
refuge and eluded their pursuers, though a orossgralned 
lizard did his best to divulge their presence by nodding his 
ugly head. When the coast ■was clearj Moko, the spider, 
said to YS All: ^ To you I’ve given the gift of my tongue, 
give it to whomsoever you will.’ And Yu All gave it to the 
father of all the Loris, and hence it is that they talk Mfikki, 
the Spider language. There's another tale connected with 
their refuge in tlie cave worth the telling. Kambar was 
bitten by a snake, but Ya All sucked the poison out of the 
wound, and spat it on the ground* From this spittle there 
sprouted a plant—bitter because of the poison, sweet bEcause 
of Ys All’s saliva. And the plant was none other than the 
tobacco pia&tj from which all the tobacco in the world has 
sprung* 
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t6. To this day they talk MOkki when they don't want 

outsiders to know too much of 
Its use. , , . 

what they are saying. Thus if 

they go to officiate at a wedding and only come in for un¬ 
appetising scraps of food after the tribesmen have feasted 
on the dainties, they will give vent to their disappointment 
among themselves to their heart's content in their Mokki 
gibberish, 

17. Though the stock vocabulary doesn’t seem very 

extensive, words can be coined 
Its vocabulary. ^ libitum by transmogrifying 

words borrowed from any language that comes to hand. 
Metathesis —or turning words inside out—is particularly 
common : dipar ( P. pidar ), father ; sipar ( P. pisar ), son ; 
Mub hue), goat; shem (Bal. m£sh), sheep; shipi 

(Br. pis^i)t cat; shpBng (Br. bishenk ), bread-bag. There are 
several affixes, «*-, la-\ nalauk(B, ), bracelet; 

^ 42 ^( 8 ^ lab), bride-price; lap&li ( Br. ), nose-ring. 
There is apparently only one suffix,: hfiihOsk (Hind. 
hdih ). hand. 

III.—Religion. 

e 

18. They are professed Sunnis. But they are lax 

enough, and tainted with Shi^ 
Sect. ^ ® * 

heterodoxy. 

^ 19, - This is especially noteworthy in the celebration of 

the Muharram (M. brustdnk rffcK) 
by the womenfolk. On the first 
day ‘ they set up a shed as a dwelling for Bibi Ffitima 
{BtldF&timat lOgh) ^ pace.s from the settlement, and 
garnish it with matting and rugs and anything else they can 
spare. For nine days they go from door to door begging 
for flour, rice, ghi and the like, and reassemble in the even¬ 
ing to mourn. One of the women heads the procession 
with the cry: ‘Two sons of BibI Fatima were done to 
death by infidels!’ And the others follow her with the 


L.*- The M uharram. 
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>3S 

]a[n.tntfirtion ' Vti UasjtJt ! Husain /' On the tenth day 
they make fcrur efBgies of cloth to represent Fatima, her 
daughter, Hasan and Husain, and place them in the centre 
of Bibi FStlma’s dwelling, and stand around them boating 
their breasts, and wailing ‘jfd Hmani Husain!'* At 
nigtit they wrap the effigies in clean cloth and bury them in 
tlie graveyard. At the grave they oiTer up prayers and 
dintributo datesr On their return, they bathe in a stream 
and wend their WEiy bark to Bibs Ff^tin^a'a dwellings Here 
all the supplies they collected during the ipiit nine days are 
coohedt Some of the food is distributed in alms, and the 
rest eaten by the women. Though daharred from these 
oeremonieSj. the men make some show of keeping the 
Muharram. f>urtTig it they refrain from cohabiting with 
their wivesi, and like the women and children leave their 
hair unwashed. On the last day they go to the graveyard, 
visiting tho graves of their relatives first of all, and strew 
flowers and sprinkle water over them. 

20. On the first day of the month of Safar the women of 
the chiefly Shahizai section sub' 

The Eirat of Safar ^ 

scribe annas each among 

themselves, and buy sweetmeats and Invite other women of 
the tribe to'a gathering at noon in bonoor of Bibi Fatima. 
No male, not even a male infant, may he present at the 
gathering. Nor is a woman great with child allowed to 
oflfer her subscription or to attend or partake of the sweets, 
for there is always the lively danger that she may have a 
male child in her womb. There was a case a few years 
back of a ShflhEzai woman, three months gone wdth child, 
who was present at the gathering and had a miscarriage 
that same afternoon. 

■ zi. All but children under seven keep the frist of 

RamKdn. It is particularly meri^ 

The R^mzAn. . , . , ^ ' 

tonons to give alms of rice 

and bread, acid sweets nr dates—but no meat—to holy 

tnenj strangers and the poor, and to cohabit with one's 
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wife on the yth and 9th taking a bath on the following 
mornings. It is only on these occasions that a certain 
hair on the head can be cleansed. 

23 . The Shflhizai section boasts a mulla among its 

members ; other sections patro* 
Mullas. . ‘ 

mse the mulla of the tribe to 

which they are attached. At Ramz&n the Shfthizai pay 

their mulla four annas a head for every man, woman and 

child, as sar-sHya. At a marriage a mulla gets a rupee for 

rending the niAdA ; and at a funeral two rupees for reciting 

the Koran. He also receives any articles of clothing that 

the deceased has ever worn. Every L6ri gives a tithe of 

the grain he receives from his dc/dr or master to the 

mulla. ‘ ‘ . 

.. 23., They have a special reverence for ^aus-i-Azam, 

. and every family sacrifices a 
r - ShnncB. •" ' • 

y • sheep or goat at his shrines in 

Mastung, KalM, Mungachar or Nushki. Thither resort 

people of all classes in case of sickness. After the rabf 

crop each fakrl collects four annas a head from every adult 

male in his fakar, the money collected being spent on 

tOiairdt in the name of the Pir. Loris of all sections resort 

to the Pir Sh&hi Zi&ral at Nushki, where a cairn of stones 

marks the site of the mdhmdn kMna or guest*house of Pir 

Sh&hi, the progenitor of the*ShflhizaI. 


■ 34. . The Sardar is held sacred, and an oath taken by 
, placing one's right hand on his 
' V , beard is accepted as gospel. It 

^ disputes even between sections. 

Cases of painful labour are speedily overcome by giving 
women some water in which his beard has been dipped. 
^ suffering from intermittent fever, he will cure 

if .he', snatches the first morsel of food the 

iT.'vV, . 

Sardar is putting to his mouth at a meal, and eats it 
himself., , 
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Their reverence for fire is variously rnanifested in 

their daily round as blacksmiths 
rira-wctrjhip, j. . ^ . 

(S 34)p >15 times of sickness 3,6) 

and at tlie wedding ceremony 63). 


The ovjJ eye. 


36, They resort to ordeals by water and lire. In 

the former the suspect has to 
Trialihy ordeal, , , ^ 

Iceep under water for a set time* 

Jn the latter he Is made to walk seven paces with a Jieated 

ploughshare in ius right pafm. Between the ploug-hshare 

and his hand there is a piece of paper Laserfbed with 

‘ If his palm is hliEStered or the paper scorched at 

the end of his walk, he is guilty ! otherwise he^s innocent, 

ard his accuser has to pay a thousand rupees as com- 

pensatior. 

37. The fsar of the evil eye is universal among them* 

A stood while ago the 3ardor's 
Theovjleyc. ' u 1 1,4. t * 

seven year old daughter went to 

a marriage party at Nushkt and was unfortunate enough 

to attract the eye of a BSdini who gave open expression to 

his admiration of her Jeoks. She fell ill then and tbere^ 

* and died on the seventh day, when they found the print of 

a hand on her back. The best cures against evil eye are 

to inhale the smoke of a burning rag torn from the shirt 

of him who casts the blight, or to throw dust taken from 

Under his feet on the fire. 

23, Evil spirits are always lying in wait, and charms 
have to be got from Sayyids and 
EviE spirits. tnoUas to ward them off. Their 

pet haunts are the Mardd-ehaib mosque near Kalst^ the- 
Lakrf graveyard close by, and places where dead have been 
washed for burial or which have been used by Hindus as 
buriimg-grounds. He's a bold man who ventures near atiy 
of these haunted spots by night, if one may judge by an un¬ 
pleasant experience the Sardar himself has to relate.. Tt air 

.happened somrtwenty years ago as he was passing the 
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Mard-i-ghaib after sunset. In the gloaming^ he saw a white- 
robed 6g-ure mounted on a black donkey and heard a voice 
cry out: ‘Wait a while, Dost Muhammad, I’m coming-.’ 
Thus forewarned the SardAr began to mumble the Ayat-ul~ 
kufsi from the Koran, and the ghostly visitant vanished. 
But the SardAr hadn’t got far, before ho beheld a woman in 
white. In the name of God and the Prophet he |djurcd her 
to leave him, muttering the verse from the Holy Writ all the 
time. In a twinkling she grew to giant’s size, so that he 
could not see up to her head ; then she dwindled away just 
as quickly, until she resumed the stature of a mortal, and 
vanished. So he went on his way, but up came a big white 
dog, and circled round him twice or thrice. He behaved so 
strangely that the holy verse came once more to the Sardftr’s 
. lips, and the dog suddenly opened his mouth and exclaimed 
in the most polished Baldchi : ‘ If you hadn’t known that 
verse,' I should have made a meal of you ’ and with that he 
too disappeared. But when the SardAr had reached the 
Lakri graveyard, out jumped a-Jakir, and abused him round¬ 
ly in JatlgAli, and the holy verse had to be mumbled all over 
again, before he vanished into thin air. But worse was to 
come, for stones began to shower down on all sides, but • 
though the SardAr was struck, he was none the worse, thanks 
no doubt to being armed with the holy verse. So he put 
.his best leg foremost, and hurried through the fusillade to 
RalAt. He couldn’t get in at the Mastung gate, as^ the 
sentry hadn’t got the key. He had better luck at the Gil- - 
,fcand gate, but of the sentries who opened it one was struck 
down by a stone on his cheek, and the other had the barrel 
of his gun smashed in. Once inside the gates the SardAr 
rushed breathless into a baker’s shop hard by, but before they 
could slam the door to, a stone brought a lamp with a crash 
to the ground. But the SardAr and the baker kept reciting 
the verse until midnight, w'hen the stones at last ceased. 
The SardAr was ill for forty days after it, and only owed his 5 ' 
recovery to a talisman given him by his mulla. He hasn’t, 
been near KalAt since. 
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sg. 


The jackal is parttcularly 0miaous. He has two 
cri^s t ^ V :2 Iriisa 7 if Yd 
which forebodes death, and 


OmCnS, 


Kdo / ’ which foretells raio. No Lori will journey 


southwards on a Thursday» or do blacksmith's work on a 
Friday. 


Tabrts. 


30h He will not Cut a fig^-tree {M. jii-ajtJlf'j P. S-npr} ora 

vine {M. P. aiigur) for 

b oth a re trees 0 f parad i se* True^, 
there's a case on record of a Lari fe)lin|f a fig^-tree some few 
years back for a D^hwilr of Mastung, who offered him half 
the timber for the job* but the trunk fell on him and broke 
his legj and he didn’t live to tell the tale^ Nor will Loris 
cut trees on Chiltaii hill. A dozen of them set out to cut 
trees on the hill some thirty years back. From the first one 
they cut^ there poured forth milk, from the second bloody and 
a couple of snakes from the third. They were all blinded 
and lost their \i/ay, and though they were rescued by a search 
party, they died within a week. Their names are still 
remembered as a warning to others. 


IV-—Occupation. 


31- 


Ltgemlnry origin of fire. 


They are blacksmiths by hereditary calling. Like :r 
loyal blacksmiths they look upon 
fire with special reverence ae 
God]s gift to David, brought from purgatory (M, 

F. d^sa^i)r when David begged for the wherewithal to 
jnelt iron. 


3 ^- 


Froductkin of fire. 


■ j'f'. ■ v 


They produce fire with fiint (M, ■sffng] and 

steel. For tinder they use the 
woolly substance on the buds of ■ 
the wild plant J^ardojutf or old rags soaked in saltpetre and 

dried. 

Before a man brings a new anvU Into use, he invites ' 
a small company, and buys twenty - 
annas worth of sweets. Some of 


33 - 


up a nfl^ diuithy. 




10 ; 
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the sweets are flungf on the fire as an offering, and the rest 
are passed round the company. Then a short prayer is 
offered up, and the anvil is erected. 


34. Every morning before the day’s work is begun he 

first, addresses (or at any rate 
ought to addres.s) this prayer to 

the fire : “Oh fire, for as much as thou didst preserve our 
Prophet Abraham in thy arms, even so preserve this my 
iron ! ” Live coal is not supposed to be touched with hand 
or foot; there’s a special implement to collect it called 
shSgird or disciple. 

35. Even his tools have their own special prayers or 

thanksgiving to offer. These are 
the invocations of each as it per- 

v/ forms its work :— 

Anvil (M. nisandan, P. sinddn) ‘Yfi Karim 1 ’ 

Hammer (M. nuiina) ‘ Y 4 Karim 1 yfi Rahim !’ 

. Heavy hammer (M. tiodasii^ P. dodasii) ‘ Ya JabbAr ! ya 

Bellows (M. eamakt P. dam) ‘ Yahfl !’ 

Blowpipe (M. riakara) * Yahu ya man hQl’ 

. ' Tongs (M. niambu, P. ambur) ‘ Ya HannAn 1 ya MannAn!* 
.. Drill (M. naptmai) ‘ Ya Hayyih 1 ya Qaiyum I’ 

^ Scissors (M. nikili) * La ilaha ! illaJlAh 1 ' 

•* Chisel (M. * La ilah 1 ilia Fattah !’ 

[i|T§l,;^i"^^^*j6. ,.-.The bellows and anvil are endowed with powers of 

, healing in cases of childlessness, 

. - sickness and other adversitie.s. 

Their powers are invoked, and the childless woman, the 
' sick or sufferer is given a little of the ashes to eat. A sheep 
[yVor goat is killed in each family after the rabi crop ; some of. 

the blood is "sprinkled on the anvil, and a piece of the flesh 
f> ^; V ■ - is thrown on the .fire as a sacrifice. The meat is then’ 

f-f-'f • •. ■ . 

well boiled; in the water it was boiled in‘they cook 
some coarse ground wheat into a porridge they call 


Beginning the dny’M work. 


The prayers of the tools, 


THE LORi. 
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Of the mcRt and the dul some is distributed among the 
and the rest consumed fay the fatnily. 


37* Every year a Lori has to smithy for his daiftr or 

master free of all cost a piough- 

iJutjesi 

share, a small axe, a large and a 
small knife and a razor. At the wedding of a girl in the 
family he has to furnish twenty Iron, rings, two iron 
spoons (M. and a bind of iron comb At 

the marriage of a boy, he supplies a pair of tweezers, a 
knife and a razor, 3f the bS/fir wants other articles at any 
time, the Lori in List he provided with the iron and given half 
the usual wage. Thus he will get a rupee for a saddle^ ten 
annsj! for a pair of stirrups^ eight annas for a spadc^ four- 
annas for a hoe,, a mattock or a lock and chain^ two annas 
for a pair of scissprs or pincers, an anna for a sickle, and 
tour annas for shoeing a horse. 


33* But Over and above their smithy work they have 

. . plenty to do at domestic ceremo- 

tj □ Lie^ fl-t dame.'JiLC cer« moDJea, 

mes. Thus thoir womenfolk 
must attend at ehild-birth, wait on the mother, wash the 
soiled clothes, look after the infant, and so forth. At 
weddings the LSfl summons the guests, prepares the food, 
and serves it round the company, while his women have fo 
make an ointment of turmeric and ground barley, and rub 
the bride's body with it for three days before the wedding. 
At funerals they summon the guests, cook and serve 
round the food. 


Rfimuneradoii, 


39. In return for his services a LiJrJ receives one kUsa of 

wheat at the time of sowing for 
each pair of plough bullocks and 
a of grain for each J^ar^tdr at harvest time with a 
bhndle of ears of corn, while on the return from Rachhl he' 
ih entitled to one M^a of juari out of each camebioad 
brought Up-country,. Every year he's given a sheep or goat 
out of the flock, with the wool of another to boot. The 
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head, feet, entrails and hide of every beast slaughtered for 
food are his perquisite. At the birth of a boy in his 
family he gets a rupee, but has to content himself with 
eight annas if it’s a girl. At a wedding in the family he 
comes in for all the money the guests offer as sargaski^ and 
the bride’s old clothes if she comes from his botilr's family, 
while if the family provides the groom, he gets a special dildt 
as it’s called, consisting of a turban and a donkey or four 
goats. On the seventh day after a death, when the women 
put off mourning and wash their hair with oil and fuller’.s 
earth, he gets all that’s left over, and as each relative who 
comes to condole brings some fuller’s earth, SLchhittack of oil 
and half a kilsa of grain, this is no mean perquisite, especi¬ 
ally as he gets the whole of the wheat into the bargain. 

40. It is thus dear that a Ldrt’s Jjillet in the tribe is not 
• ' to be despised, and it is not 

of the goixlwill of surprising to find it a market- 

* able commodity. As a rule sons 

-first assist and then succeed their father in hi.s practice : it 
constitutes in fact the greater pert of the estate he leaves 
behind him. But circumstances may arise which call for the 
transfer of the goodwill in a clan or section from one LOp 
to another. The transfer may be first mooted either by the 
Lori himself or his bdi&r^ but in either case the Ldfi has to 
be bought out. Thus the Lofl chief used to be the Ldri of 
the Kambar&nl under their headman ShSr Muhammad. 
.^Finding that his occupation interfered with his sarddri 
duties, he sold the goodwill of the business to one DitO, a 
Sobhazai Ldri, for an annual payment of one kliarwHr of 
wheat arid ten kdsas of pistachio khanjak. For nine years 
DitQ paid up like a man, and then demurred. Matters were 
finally settled by DitQ buying the practice outright with a 
lump sum of a hundred rupees and three donkeys. So 
the practice is now. his, much to the satisfaction of all 
three, DitQ, the Lofi Sardir, ,and the botdr. On the other 
hand the headman of the Talikzai Langav had some trouble 
with his Lori, a N6takzai,’a few years back, and had to get 
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H Shakar^flj Loti to buy him out of the practice for a 
hundred rupees. There Is a third typical case of transfer* 
In the event of a serious ilJness a Lori will sometimes sell 
the g'OOdvLill of his business and distribute tlie proceeds in 
alms [Mijj/'ili]. 

41. OoE of their favourite games is/r!- There are five 
on each side, the sides standing- 
ten paces apart. Each lad m 
turn runs out and slaps one of the opposite side, ivbo then 
try to catch him. They often play for five pice stakes- 
.Another game is a kind of h<dc-and-seek. One of the Jads 
has his eyes band aged ^ wliile the rest go oif and hide. Then 
he removes the bandage and runs off to search for them. 
The first he comes across i-S hauled out and made to squat 
down. The others come up and smack him 00 the head^ 
and he has to pursue them until he can bowl one of them 
over. Other popular games are marbles nnd iilisj 
which consists in knocking a w'ooden ball out of a hollow 
with a stick* Girls play with dolls {dittiuk). 

V.—Home Life. 


4i* With the exception of a few families permanently 

Settled in huts in ^^astung and 
The etgAn, Muiigachar, they live in 

(Br* moving down country to Kachhi with the 

tribes to which they are attached* A sigdji consists of a 
middle pole (M* dinger, Br. ginddr) and side .supports of 
wood (M* 7iachuri)t with a goats* hair blanket covering 
the top and^pieces for the sides (M* slmpiar, pi^da)^ 
The corners are tied dmvn by ropes {d&mbl) fastened to 
wooden pegs {M. P. The floor of the tent 

is the bare grotind as often as not; a mat or an qJd bit of 
carpet is somewhat of a luxury. Some of the women' know 
how to turn out the blankets and carpets, but they'are 
usually the handiwork of the local weavers or p^shmmr* 
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The wages for making a zigdn amount to two rupees and 
two kiisa of wheat. 


43. One part of the is divided off by a mat or 

something of the sort for the 
The interior. sheep, goats and donkeys. The 

fireplace is in the centre. Carpets, saddlebags and the like 
are often piled across the ezgfift, forming separate rooms for 
the married folk and the children to sleep in. There are 
seldom more than one married couple occupying the same 
eig^n. A son on marriage has to set up for himself (§ 78). 
Well-to-do Loris generally, keep a small spare tent for 
friends and travellers, but if needs must, they give up a 
corner of the family aigfln to their guests. 




-’do the h 


- 44.'' It is the women who have to pitch and strike the 
- sigHHy pack the household fumi- 

On the tramp. donkeys, and 




do the hard work of the tramp generally. Each has to carry 
one or more children on her back, while the husband 
carries the lighter and more fragile articles. But if the 
donkeys are fully loaded, he too will have to give one of the 
little ones a lift. 








Clothing. 


45. There is little or no difference between the dress of 

a Lori and the dress of a tribes¬ 
man. Girls and boys wear a 
long shift (M. repawan), the boys with a cap (M. lupa) and 
^:.V^. 7 X'the gprls with a headcloth (M. nugad). Men wear a shirt, 
trousers (M. lashtoAry P. shalvaiir) and a turban (M. namri). 

“ Women wear a repAtean or shift reaching down to the 
ankles'and,usually made of red cloth. Theaheadcloth is 
ordinarily white. Unmarried, married and widowed all 
' <Jress alike,'except that widows are the only ones who ever 


dress in black. 




■ -n .■ 46. Men wear their hair long like the tribesmen. Mullas 

■ shave their head bare, and as the 

v-'-: . Hair. ^ ^ ! 

L • # SardAr professes to be amulla * 

" 0 ; 


.s:,' ■ z- ./ • ... •; 
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tJlis IS the style ho adopts. Women plnit their hair in 
ringlets down the hack, but you can always tell a married 
woman from a maiden 'or a widow by her sido^Jocks (sulf). 

47. Women who can afford it Avear ornaments In their hair 
On^aimcnEj) nujfiar^u.)^ On their forehead 

(d/iafj), in their ears in 

their nose (M* iapfdi, Sr. pfdl)^ round their neck (M. 
naiaukt P. and on their arms (M. faimal). The /n/ww/ 

consists of seA'en black beads and seven heads of silver. 
Tlie only ornaments tho men wear are rin^s (M+ nachalfoti 
Br. chal^] and ear-rings (M. rudar, P. djir), both uf 
silver. 


4S, The staple food as iinteavened bread made of ywifT? 

_ , or Avheaten flour. With it they 

pLiodr 

sometimes cat dal or pottage 
made of' millet, Avhile milk or butter “milk (M, tm^h 
ato taken tvith the meal when it can be had. A 
relish is made of ^arhust (Fashtci, tiishlii Bot. Lepidiam 
drabu) which is commonily eaten in the spring. In times 
of scarcity this and the grain of the grass made into 
bread or dai form their main diet. 

4^. There are two meals In the day, morning and even¬ 
ing. When ihe bread is ready* 

Mealh. 

it IS aivided up into portions. 
Full portions are given to the men and women and the two 
watch-dogs 52), but tba children and the old folk are 
given smaller helpings* A guest usually takes poUuck with 
the family, though the vrelMo-do wilt give him meat and 
rice to shew him special honour. 


50. Butter (M* /J/?J is made by shaking 


ButEtr and cheese* 


the curds {M. Edbia] in a skin 
Cheese {M. rSpSrti P'^'' 


patiSr) is made by dipping in the milk a bit of wool covered 
with a few grains of pafilr-band {WiVtama or sdi 

for a few minutes. The latter is made out of th^^dried 
paunch of a fatted kid ten to fifteen days old, 
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• 51. M&s (Br.) is made out of boiled milk by adding’ 

buttermilk or well-pounded dried 
curds (M. rakui, Br. irtii) or a bag 
containing a pounded mixture of a couple of ounces each 
of cocoanut, lucerne seed, cummin seed, rice, kishmish^ and 
turmeric. 

52. They keep donkeys (M. kopar), sheep (M. shem, Bal. 

““ S'””* (M. Bal. 
bm). Some of the donkeys are 
sturdy specimens capable of doing their forty miles a day. 
A few stallions arc kept, a rupee being charged lor a couple 
of coverings. The sheep and goats are few in number; 
they are tended by the children, the milking and churning 
being done by the women. Each family keeps a couple of 
watch-dogs. Fowls are reared for sale. 

.* S3.» % three diseases in particular the ddnkey suf¬ 

fers from : (i) gifith —symptoms : 
constipation and stricture ; cure : ^ 
Seef of the shdd plant boiled with ^ seer of ghi in | .seer of 
wat^r, and taken internally ; (a) psi-dard or colic—cure ; (a) 
branding the navel with a red-hot iron, (i) ^ seer of san^l maki 
is boiled with ^ seer of roses and of in 4 seer of water, 
and taken internally ; (3) suj^in —symptoms : flow of mucus 
from the nose; cure ^ make the donkey inhale the smoke of a 
burning rag of blue cloth covered with a little sugar three 
days running. :• ? < - 

iT^. i * VI.—Domestic Ceremonies. 

'^■-.54.' At the close of the seventh month of pregnancy 

a pottage (M. hafta nikohalt Br. 
haftHna JushatS is made of boiled 
wheat and gur and sent round 
among the relatives and friends. Each family gives in 
/ return a couple of annas and a knucklebone {M. mujat) 

^: for the expected one to play with. Of the money thus 
subscribed half goes to the midwife, and half is spent on 
sweetmeats to be distributed among the poor. 


Donkey diseases, 


Annonodng an approach, 
iogf birth. 
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Birth of a Dials. 


55, At the birth of a mate chiSd friends and relatives flotk 

iji to offer their coEgratulations^ 
bringing piCe and sweetmeats. 

with them. The pice are thrown over the child’s head, and 
become the midwife's perquisite. The ceremony is fciiOwn 
as seif^ashi or ' head-passing/ The guests are treated to a 
feast of dates. Near relatives pot up in the house for six 
da3'Sj pEaj^ing the rtibah and singing and generally enjoying 
themselves. On the seventh day a sheep or a goat is 
killed, and the guests have a final feast before they depart. 
The midwifsi herself a LOyi, who has been g-[ven lier board 
and lodging up to now, al-SO takes her leave. Her fees ar& 
One rnpee, five seers of grain, a seer of Hour, a lump of ghl 
for a boy, together with the offerings, bnt only 

two or four annas if it^s a girl. 

56. They marry within the tribe. Accordiiig to the Sardar 

they would neither give a daughter 
to a Jatt nor take a to a wife * 

□ or would a Lori intermarry with the D^mhs^ L^ps though 
they are. Marriage among near relatives Is popularj, as a 
means of binding the families together, while marriages by 
eitchange of girls (M, lubati, Br, cha^h pa cha-f/i^ are also 
common. Girls donT marry until they are over fourteen, 
which j,s just as well, seeing that the whole burden of the 
household falls on the wife from the outset. Boys are at 
least a couple of y^ears older before they marry* 

A betrothal may be arranged at any age^ indeed 

among near relations it is some¬ 
times fixed up between infants of 
six months. But as a betrothal lands the groom’s family in 
recurring expenditure on or dress (§ 59) up to the 

time of marfiagej it ts generally put off as long as possible, 
except in the case of marriage by exchange, in which the 
expenditure on either side more or less balances itseif, ’ 


Of rtjflxriftg'c in general. 


BfltroUial. 


58, As soon as the 

The qarnraOny. 


girl’s father has sigoibed hEs- 
acceptance of the propnsa!, the 
boy^5 father kills a sheep and 
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The betrothnl posJUlk. 


'f 




bakes bread in the girl’s house, and feasts the girl’s father 
and his friends. A*sheep and ten k/lsas of flour is the aver¬ 
age consumption at the ordinary betrothal feast. 

After the feast the boy’s father presents the maiden 
with an outfitof raiment otpdshak^ 
to wit a pair of shoes, coloured 
trousers, a red shift, a headcloth, and a pair of red stone 
bangles {dasiiink). The presentation is the binding portion 
of the betrothal ceremony. Every six months it has to be 
renewed until the bride is brought to her new home; but the 
pcshUk on the subsequent occasions is less elaborate, and 
consists simply of a shift and a headcloth. The bride-price 
(M. nilab, Br. lab)^ which amounts to forty rupees on an 
average, is generally settled at the marriage.’1.,. f 

60. ‘ Only death can cancel a betrothal; it is of no morneht' 

>5 ‘^ ‘ ^ .. ’ should one' or ' other become 

*■ Death of a betrothed boy. , 

. ‘"V' ‘ ‘ matmed, halt or blind. So bind¬ 

ing is the betrothal, that in the event of the boy dying 
before marriage, the disposal of the girl rests with the boy’.s 
father. It is he who fixes her bride-price, and if he actual¬ 
ly paid bride-price on behalf of his son, he comes in for the 
whole of the bride-price now. Even if he paid nothing at all, 
he gets half, the other half going to the girl’s father. 

■ 61. If a man is hard put to it to raise the bride-price 

and other marriage expenses, he 
’ goes among Ldris of all sorts 

conditions and asks for a subscription (M. ntbijUr^ Br. 
bi^r). :He also solicits his and any other tribesmen 
■ with whom he has intimate connections. This practice is 
not confined to marriage, but is resorted to whenever a 
man has to find a lump sum. 

62. When the date of the wedding has been fixed, the 

groom’s father sends a couple of 
sheep,, ten kdsas of flour, and one 
kdsa of ghi to the girl's house, or possibly more or loss 
according to his means. On the wedding morning he 
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The wedding procession. 
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cglJects his relatives and friendand prepares a bread 

made with thm paste* The shifrdl Is pfaced csn a platter 
with and gTi^- over it; and with this platter the marriage 
party (M. riajdm} —men, women and children—proceed in the 
evening to the bridges house. Here the bride’s relatives and 
friends are waitings to receive them. 

63. A bonfire Is klndledi and on it they throw a piece of 

The s/tu-rdi before distrsbnting: 

worifliip of ihe Are. 

the rest among the cooipanyF 
Then they address the (ire and pray : * Oh lire, thou that 
art the giver of our livelihood, favour the bridegroom with 
ihy blessing. Grant him children and prosperitj^ in his 
buslncKs/ Then the drums beat and there’s dancing (M* 
Br. cMp], Men and women whirl round the fire in 
f5cpatate circles, and sing songs in turns* Here’s their 
favourite song t— 

Mlrae vial icJida ^'3 

Ta^itas Sara ntndaindnt l/Lr^ 

M-addne sarmtd ^Aanaiii/i daiddfO idrc 
MirS baranl LailaS riiha mj^ddrSWini la£-i&t^ 

Shddl injiMrctk blih rdch jmw?^ IdrS. 

Our prince holds his wedding, 

♦ LiVli bulero. 

On the throne they are sittjrig, 

Lilli bufero. 

Comb ye his hair, 

Lilli bulero. 

Let them take him and seat him right close to his lady, 
Lilli bulero. 

Blessed be the wedlock t their luck great as may be, 
Lilli bulero, 

64. The bride’s father cooks the food, and serves it to 

the guests* And after the feast, 
The mamagfe. mulla reads the ^iMh or 

ordinary marriage service, and gets a fee of one rupee for 
the work* During the niMh the couple sit on a rug which 
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the groom broug’bt with him, both decked out in their best. 
The groom wears a new white turban, trousers of alacha 
cloth, and a shirt of durntti^ while the bride wears her 
bridal apparel, donning trousers for the occasion. 






‘ 65. When the service is over, the couple go off to a 

• , , blanket tent (M. Br. 

V Ratirioff to the which has been pitched 

some way off from the encampment. This is the gift of the 
' 'V ■ bride’s parents, and with it they provide a saddle-bag 
■ (M. rd/tn, Br. kjiurfin), a coloured woollen bread-bag (M. 

shpcng, Br. biihenk)^ a woollen salt-bag (M. riJbddn^ Br, 
bsdan), a. chan or instrument for plaiting the hair, , a head- 
dress ( M. pSiu)^ and a lungi iot tiie groom. Twenty 
rupees is what a msiniage costs the bride’s family on an 
^ average j the bridegroom’s people h&ve to pay about three 
^.tiroes as muchVnot coanting the br^e-price?*''’' ‘'»%v 

On the morrow the husband takes the cloth stained 

tokens of virginity and 

displays it in front ofthesii^w 
• virginity. ^ . f 

_ •/- in honour of his unspotted bride, 

' and when his friends go to offer their congratulations, the 

^*"■1** 

H / cloth is the first thing to strike their eye and forms the 

; y: ; general subject of admiration. 

, ^ ' 67. For two days they are left alone in the a;)^n,uDdis- 

> y \. turbed save for visits of congra- 

- ' t ^ tulation by the groom s friends. 

relatives of the bride don’t go near them ; their food 
^ t A; and oUier necessaries are brought them by the mother and 
A sisters of the groom. On the morning of the third day the 

! bride’s parents pay her a farevrell visit, and then the bride¬ 
groom’s people come and strike the sigHn, and carry the 
-%• - bride, and all, off to their encampment. Thereafter, 

\. even though the young husband does not elect to take his 

A. ' v share of the patrimony and set up for himself, he must 

A leave the parental ngSti and live in his own BigHn apart 

■? A ' - with his bride. 


The home-coming:. 
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Mow when cooked food IS given in alms, thcee-fourths 

of the saviiB or heavenly recom- 
SavXi^ * 

pense that attaches to such ahns 

IS on account of the food itself^ and one-fourth on account 

of the fire at which it is cooked* The housewife,, possibly 

in her capacity as cook, has as her portion In heaven 

this one-fourth, which has a money value of four gold 

mohurs or eighty rupees* So when a bride is brought 

home, she Is asked by her husband whether she prefers to 

retain jier fourth share in the sa-ifrUt or compound for it 

by taking' four mohurs. The more intelligent women 

decline to compound* Now and then a wife will demand 

cash down^ and her husband is then bound to present her 

with an ornament, though it need not be quite of the value 

stipulated. If be can’t afford thiSj he will beg his wife to 

makehimagiftofthefourmohurs* Thisshegenerallydoes, 

but the gift must be made in the presence of four or five 

respectable men. 


69. A woman must not appear bare-headed before any 

one but her husband. Kor must 
Decency* appear before strangers If her 

shift does not cover her shlnsj unless she Is wearing trou¬ 
sers- 

70. Most Loris content themselves with one wife, for the 

excellent reason that they cannot 
rolyg^iny. afford more. But the wethto^do 

often have three or four. The Sardfir has three like his 
father before him* 


71 * Faithless ness j a shre wis h temper, bad h ouse--ke epingj 

these are the most common 
Divorce* grounds of divorce. The hus¬ 

band thrice pronounces the word *'or divorce m the 
presence of a mulla or m^ibart saying ‘ Henceforth thou art 
to me like a mother or sister, thou canst go/ and the divorce 
Is complete* k wife may appeal to the Sard Sr foe a divorce 
if her husband should, prove impotent* even should his im* 
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potency have come on him after marriag^e and after she has 
borne him children. 


72. The remarriage of widows is common practice. The 

R,m»m.ge of widow.. P‘«« « 

one and the same time. It is an 

inexpensive ceremony, ten rupees being all it usually costs. 
She gets a long red shift from her groom. Though she’s 
free to select her second husband,the bride-price is arranged 
by the widow’s father, but if—as is usually the case—the 
bride-price was paid up in the first instanej or a girl was 
given in exchange, the heirs of the deceased husband are 
entitled to the full amount. 


.;sVW‘,v • 

:;vV 

'<Krv« 


73. A divorc6 is not so well oflF. ' She his no 'say in the 

choice of her second 'husband. 


Retaarriage of divorced wives. 


i *0^ pockets the bride-price. 


Her father arranges the match 
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Bartal. 


They bury their dead in the tribal graveyard (M. 

r^bistAn, P. qabrisiAit). .After the 
burial they distribute cooked food 
in alms, the quantity and quality being a question of means. 
If a man dies on the march, his relatives carry his body (M. 
rumdAt P. murda) to the tribal graveyard if they can arrange 
to do so. If they can’t manage the removal then and there, 
they dig a grave (M. rakab, P. gabr) on the spot, and 
' d®POsit the body in trust (M. eabAnai, P. amAnat) in its tern- 
^■!^‘;^’'. ’porary resting-place. On their return tramp towards home, 
If it occurs within six months, they exhume the body and 
” carry" it with them for burial in the tribal graveyard. The 
lij'ix' ■' - burial service is read by a mulla if one is to hand, and in his 
absence by the holiest man available. Poor folk often 

^i|» V ’ ■ • 

bury their dead, wherever he may happen (o die, and even 
in the clothes he died in. The only attempt at ceremony is 
for one of their number to return to the spot a day or two ■ 

grave ; ‘ Oh earth ! I now entrust ' 
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75, There is no moufiiing: (M, TtiJkSfit) for children under 
„ . seven. For al! others the women 

aum ^ 

observe mourning" for seiren days 
and the men for three. On the first day some near relative 
sends one meal for the bereaved fftmily, for no food may be 
cooked in the house of motirniifg on tliat day. Neighbours 
pay visits of condolence during the three first days ^ those 
living at a distance come In when they can. On such 
visits of Condolence each comes with some gift (pu-rs), 
cashj grain arshiep—any thing in fact save cEntb and clothing. 
The guests aro^feU by the faniiily In mourning, who spend 
about twenty-five rupees over the death. 


VIII,—CuEtotnary Law. 

76. Adultery and similar offences arc fairly common. The 

accuser must satisfy the Sardar 

Aduliery anU cfimpensRtion. , 

and his council of takrls that the 
Mvomati was seen with her paramour in a secluded spot. 

The paramour used to be killeri, but nowadays he gets off by 
paying the husband Rs* 400 as damages. The woman is 
divorced and returns to her father, who may marry her to 
any Lbrf other than her paramour for the usual bride-price. 

But as the bride-price is only forty rupees, the father gene¬ 
rally e^ctreises his right to provide the injured husband with 
a fresh bride, in which case he becomes entitled to half the 
compensation. If the husband still owes the father the 
bride-pricfij or a girl in exchange, the compensatjon is 
divided,, the father receiving ^ and the husband p : iu such 
a case the full bride-price got for the divored is divided 
between them in the seine proportions. Adultery is thus a 
source of income to husband and father alike. In unproven 
cases the woman and her fferamour are given the benefit of 
the doubt if they take an oath by the SardSr’s beard. Yet 
even so the husband may take an oath that he believes his 
wife to be an adulteressj and will thereupon divorce her, ■■ 
receiving back the lat from her fatherj or possibly another vi'ty 
girl in exchange. 
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r.t. 

'A\l ' 


Despite their low social position the bJoodmoney 
for One of their number was 
^c^m^nsaticn?'* Naslr KMci the Great at 

double and more than don hie the 
usual amoqntj on account, it wouJd seem, both of their 
tielpJessness and of tho great value of their services to tlie 
tribe, it must be remembered also that the Li^jrts are the 
tribal bards, Tn the old days much store was set by Iheir 
ballads as a means of arousing the martial spirits As words 
vora not minced in the ball ad a ^ the bard^s life would have 
been a short one, had it not been made artificially ssacrosanct 
by means of a thumping; bloodmoiiey. Th* following are 
tha current rates w-hen the injury is caused to a Lori by a 
Brahai tribesman :— 














Murder of a man 
Murder of a'woman 
An eye 

A tsDoth or teeth 
A hand 
Afoot ... 

A nose ^,.. 

All ear ... 

A finger... 

A toe 


Rs, 
4 ,coo 
2,000 
a, 000 

2 j 00 O 

5^000 

2,000 

500 

S^O 

500 

200 


The loss of both eyes or both hands or both feet ig 
^ equal to a murder, the compensatioii being the 

Rs,- 4,00D. The compensation for injnry done to one 
cMflfty. section of the Shshizai is in ai] caseg one- 
fiJuLfth.-^higher^ Compensation is rarefy paid entirely in 
cash. '^Jh^a there was a fight some twenty years back 
^ betwoa'Ki sotnt SarawSn LfifiS atud some Notat^ai, in which 
the former lost Jour men, and the latter two. Two deaths 
were set-off against two, and the Ndt5£2ai had to give 


ii^j- T.^,' 1 

r.y-<iir, - 




“ compensation for the odd two. ^ They paid the amounti 


^ handing over twjf?' 

iwi^v;,v'L74 ■ guns, horses, donkeys, sheep:, and .1 

'■ --*■ ■ ■* -I ^ ' ■ ■* ■ - - ■ ■■- "• 

..J .= ■ j- - . .;*. . - ^ ■. •> 
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to make Up the balance, Among^ the Loils themselveij the 
rates are the same as among; the Brahnis. 


78. The i^ormal family is a joint family consisting of 

^ ,, father and aons. When a son 

The joint farjiiJy- 

marries he usually separates off 
and Sets up house and home for himself. Any son indeed 
may claim partition as a matter of right* 


Partition- 


79* On partitJpji each member of the joint fnmilyj 

whether father or son, receives 
an equal share of the property. 
Property acquired by one of tlie sons goes to swell the 
family estate, and is Included in the partifion^ unless the 
father has ex^essly provided for the contrary in writing. 
A partition once made cannot be revoked. If a son is bom 
after the partition, he acquires automatically riglits in his 
father's share ^ he has no rights In the shares of his brotliers 
who have separated off- if any sons elect to live with the 
father after a partition^ they inherit to the exclusion of 
other sons who separated off* 


Fntnaies* 


80, Females are not recognised as having any status in 

the joint family, and accordingly 
do not participate in a. partil^GJi, 
cjicept of course as part of the property subject to partition* 
Similarly they are excluded from the inheritance, except in 
one special case [ g S2, V (i) [j and under will (^ S3 )* This 
exclusion applies not only to widows^ daughters and sisters^ 
but also to the issue of daughters and sisters. 


Si, The following principles underlie the rules of 

iuheritante 1—► 

Prlnciplie? of inharitaace. 

[1) Only male agnates Inherit [with one exceptioo, 

(2) The Order in which they inherit is (d) sons (inclu¬ 

ding deceased sons* sons], [^) fathetj (t) bro¬ 
thers (including deceased brothers^ sons and 
11- ■ 
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{d) father’s brothers (including' father’s deceased 
brothers’ sons). Each degree excludes the others 
below it in the order of precedence. 

C3) In each degree heirs of equal standing inherit 
equally, in other words the property goes 
per capita. 

■ (4) But if all the heirs in the same degree are not of 
equal standing— e. if there are sons and also 

deceased sons’ sons, or if there are brothers and 
also deceased brothers’ sons—the property goes 
not per capita hnt per stirpes. In other words 
each group of orphans jointly enjoys the right 
of representing their father in tj^e inheritance 
that would have been his, had he lived to enter 
. into it. 'Thus if there are two sons, and also 
four sons of a third deceased son, the property 
•'V ‘ - is divided into three shares, the orphans succeed* 

ing jointly to the one-third that is their deceased 
father’s right as one of the three sons. 

(5) In the absence of heirs the property falls to the 
SardAr. 

S2. So if a man dies intestate (§ 83 ), his property des* 
r" Rules of inheritance. cends as follows ' 

r.:. • - ' 

. . I. (i) Son—the whole. 1 

V . ■ (2) Sons— 

V • Sons and deceased sons* sons— per 

'J- . 

. (4) Deceased sons’ sons—per capita, 

■■ ■' course if there has been a partition only sons 

who remained^associated with the father inherit (§.79). 

, the absence of I; 

' Father^the whole. •. ^ 

^ and II. v * 

•' ;''(i)’Brotber--U;he whole. 

BrotJiers^>«- capita, . 
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[3) Brothers anct deceased brothers’ sens¬ 
or siirpis. 

(4) Deceased brothers” sons--per capita. ' 

IV» In the absence of L* II- and III- :—■ 
fi) Father^s brother—the whole. 

{3) Fath er's b r o-th e rs—r capita. 

{3) Father’s brothers and father’s deceased 
brothers’ song—^er siirpes. 

(4) Father’s deceased brothers’ sons—^er 
capita. 

V, In the absence of 1 ., Ih, IIL and IV, >- 
Married danjg;hter who with her hus¬ 
band has lived with the deceased until 
his death—the remaining ^ going to 
the SardSr. 

VL In the absence of Fj IF, IIL, IV. 
and V. 

The Sard^—the whole. 

S3. Wills are valid but not particularly common. Th^y 

be either written or braJ* 
They seem to be chiefly resorted v 
to for the purpose of Including females in the inheritance 
from which they are ordinarily excluded- Thus, to talre a 
concrete instance^ the maternal uncle of the present Sard^r, 
who Left a childless widow and a second widow with two 
sans and adaughter^ made an oral will shortly before his 
death} dividing the property into three shares* one for each 
child* stipulating that the sons should provide maintenance 
for the childless widow from their shares* 

84. A marf has absolute power over his own property* 

During his life-time or on his’ 
death-bed he can make a gift 
even of his laud and water to any one he pleases-*to an heir, 
a relative* a tribesman or astranger* 


1^8 
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85. A woman can hold property in her own right either 
Women's propn-ty. “ 1- 


( § 83 ) or the recipient of a gift 
(§ 84). She has absolute control over it, being competent 
to sell, mortgage, or alienate it by gift or will or in any 
manner she likes. 


Inheritance from women. 


86. But unles.s she makes a will to the contrary, a 

woman’s property on her decease 
devolves not on her husband but 
on her male issue and failing male issue on her father or 
other male kin. The rules of inheritance are in fact the 
same as those in the case of property held by males. 




87. Females are entitled to .maintenance from the heirs 

until marriage or remarriage; 
even unchastity does not appear 


Mainteoance females' 

■' '>■- ' .. ; 



extinguish their rights. When in the absence of heirs 
^ among the kin the property devolves on the chief, it is he 
provide the maintenance for the females of the 
deceased and who arranges for their marriage and receives 
the bride-price. , 

' 88. The maintenance of children falls ordinarily on the 
, heirs. But when a widow remar- 

■iu; n Maintcnanco. ... . , 

'> v> ! 02^vmg children by her first 

husband* (M. sebaQda, Bal. p€sh»ada)f they are entitled to 
T^tivt maintenance from their step-father up to the age of 
Jin the case of males and of fourteen in the case of 
femalest and then return to their deceased father’s heirs. A 
^widowj It may be remarked, cannot remarry within a couple 
of months of her confinement. . , 

^V ^ ^ guardianship of a minor and the administration 

of his property uptil he'reaches 
the age of nine devolve'on one 
' of his father’s kin'Selected- for. the purpose by : the 
Sardar. The gfuardiah is Mtitled'.to mana^'an office, suchi' 
^ as that of a iakrty on the'^minor’s behalf, and may tnortgage; 
tfi® minor’s land tbi'provide for maintenance, but may not- 


Guardianship. 



Sell it. He also aefs as guardian of daughters durityg the 
minority, but their lab goes of course to the estate* The 
guardianship of a vi^idoiiVj when the heirs are minors^ 
devolves on the man who acted as tun^z/at the marriage. 


^0* Though L^fis have only recently acquired lands and 

i^re-erapticjn. purchase, chiefly in 

Mastung, Mungachnr^ Zard and 
Kalat, the right of pre-emption has already taken root. It 
applies however to actual sales of land gnly. It does not 
apply to mortgages or to water* The right must be ejcec- 
cised within twelve months, Disputes are referred to the 
Sardar^ who appoints arbitrators if the allegation is made 
that the sale-price was not Jfiited in good faith. 


IX—Weights and Measures,, etc. 


9t* A wife is valued at forty rupees, just about the value 

of a cow. A bullock is worth 

Valuag ana currency. 

double. A donkey is worth from 
fifteen to sixty rupees* a sheep five or six, a goat four, a 
sword three* a gun twenty* The coins are the ordinary 
Indian currency i M* saipH {pa£s^), pice, M. dsM 
s/idhi] anna, {skUAf)^ two anna^, M. litpH (paiyli}^ four 

annas, M. eight annas, M* ^5>n* rupee. 


92* Though cash payments are now common* barter is 

still in vogue In the case of certain 
articles* especially vegfctables a,nd 
fruits : thus, ten Msai of wheat are given for one of 

ghl^ two of wheat for one h&sa of salt* one of 

wheat for a Adsa of tobacco ciir a couple A&iss of mulberries* 
nine seers of wheat for a seer of oil, a seer of wheat for a 
soer of apricots* or a quarter of a seer of grapes or four 
cucumbers or a couple of seers of melons. ^ . 


93. The year is divided into nine parts of forty days eseh':’ 

Chithtla^tsabB {lit* forty bf green * 
early spring), CAaMba^ 


SBafione* etc* 
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»ard^ Ahdff Sdmoan, Btld/v, SohSl, Chahila~t~^ius/ik, 
Chahila-i~iar, Chahila-i~si&h .—Day and night is divided into 
tight pas : subdk^ rdsaskf nashlrgarniy timr^ish, shcp't {=pcsh\)^ 
rigar{ — dlgar)Jdinftano ( " Idiuftan) and nCmshpo (= «<'w shaj). 
The measure of length is gfivi^ a full pace. 500 square 
gams is about as much as a pair of bullocks can cultivate. 


APPENDIX 


Rough analysis flf the Luris by sections and sub-sections 

Abozai. Chut^Azai Tatozai. 

Ahmadzai. Dherzai. Faujflnzai. 

AIlahdAdzai. I.)fihizai. NukiisaL 

Allahyirzai. JCXijib. FClAdzai. 

All Daulatzai. Khabba^sai. Garrulnisai. 

,. . Allzai. Tall 6 »ai. Camn. 

■.,r\ An^rzai. ' Darbfizai. Gadflbzai. 

;/:^'i|i^Argizai..' DarmAnzai. J^ogaaai. 

Asfozai. Baraneai, Lashkariaai. 

' Sopakzai. Ibrilhimaat. GadOrzai. 

,. • BSchizai. DarwCshzai. Sarg^ngaai. 

;.' 4 v' Badalzai. Diodzai. Gamflnizai. 

BadSzai. DbinAni. GandOzai. 

BSigizai. Samidni. A Hah BaJ^hsaC 

S?ieraBai. OildArzat. Gazinzai. 

^ 4 ^^Bhagan 1 . Dilwashzai. Khaliiaai, 

\ Gorgiaai, Pdmb. Q^adanzai. 

feij) Bahirizai. • Ach&rani. ^aibizai. 

BakhrftnI. . . ■ » - Changani, Umaraai. 

vJ^ ' Bangizai ‘ * :> jfansalzai. GJjam&lzai. 

^'r', Basbirzai. > V .V-'^ ; • Khidrant. GbamguzArzai. 

;Bash62ai. - ' Sargangaai. Gbanizai. 

YBatozai.*"'.';';: . . . Sehwaraas^ Q&ulflm Hasanzai. 

; Botfizai. ’ ■’ , WashdAni. GOhrAmzai. ; v . ^ 

-BrShimzai. ZangishAhl. ' Gdzashzai. ■ S , 

y^'i^'N^nu • ■ #Durrazal.‘^ . • ‘ ■ Z>ahaaai. \ ^ 

:.V'>rXhandanzai. ■ Fakird&dzai. '''' GulMuhammadzal* 


THE LOKi. 


Guznr-T-lij^ai. 

KhtJiEkdEai^ 

LiOra, 

Gw^iJirjziiL 

KhaudtSzai . 

Alalhrfim. 

ytunCflsaL 

Kharbd, 

Mantmmi Fi/tra. 



Atzimnunt. 


KhEirCni, 

PidJi^UHr /Mr, 



jlM/jxjizIiiaT* 

Ualit^LL, 

J^iidnlab 


} j: L r ki r/.i L> L 


AHrali. PiUm, 

thirki/iLi, 

KJ^aduUn'idj^Ed. 

Alzthdm mudmu,. 

ilsi.sni. 

PiUih^l 

Ohlum, 

J;Llrt1z[Li. 

KOIiujiIf 

Ptmruini 

Jiiniaz[ii. 

KtiliLEllllH 

Ruiriin'i, 


Ivlm^^arzai. 

//iifrtini. 

J 

La^hdJOzai. 

Sahp\nl, 




JjLurrikzEii. 

-■J rX^Ai7}tciff\ 

Sitkjitii hZ, 


A!':lij}>!1^. 

Bumanl. 

jEiitany-riin 

Arntf/iJ. 


Jiand^aii^ 

A.'im'niL 



Bizn^riim* 

Sarvum Pidra, 

JulSbJfair 

Barmifim. 

Shtidyii'iii. 

REibc^LzaL 

Biirallsni. 

ShiihhS;^fim, 

iCiidlf R:u:ai. 

Buihi^(d, 

S'MhQsni. 

KjiLandELri!LL]. 

Chmni'iiiih 

SmnAtziaiy 

ICal£LdzaL 

Chn'Oiun Kiam^ 


KlEilerzai, 

Jpihizinl. 

Waskldni, 

Knmafzai. 

Fiihir. 

InSshlzR], 


Juma PCtra, 

Lohfir. 

Rariimd&dzau 


Lora- 

KarkhiEfEi]. 

/ffljrtw Potra-, 

BasYilm. 

Giil Bdgzai 

fami'&.ni. 

Biitiriini. 

HairatsaL 

Kafiirfitii. 

B6i^nl. 

Kath^^au 

KziparDsaL 

Cho-tant. 

Khair6zaL 

Kiir^aL 

DarMuu 

Aiuradiiiii- 

Khmy^nu 

FdkVrsaiy 

[/Tiiarsai. 

Ladnfinl- 

Gharbflni. 

KhSk^zau 

Lair^niw 
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KnrBai, 

Mdrydzai, 

Ra^imdnaai 

Khair Muham^^ 

RahmUnBai. 

Pdnddzai. 

Uni. 

Mdngzai. 

Purkizai. 

Kuddsai. 

Muhammadzai. 

Push. 

. _ L&si. 

Multdnzai. 

Nidaai. 

Makhan&. 

Basharaai. 

Sulem&n Khti 

MakdrUnl, 

Mungchari. 

Ragitzai. 

1 .,- * r MakrUni. 

KhudOdSdBai. 

Kalandaraai. 

:. MoBHraat. 

Murfldzai. 

MurddBai. 

Nadarm&ni. 

MosAzai. 

Shdhddstzai, 

• ^ NasCsai. 

Pahlw&nBai. 

Rahimdddzai. 

■ , Saker&ni. 

Mutrib. 

Rahizai. 

SarTtiatsai. 

Bahdrilni. 

GamshelBcU. 

; 1 . ' ShahmdlBat. 

Hadn&ti. 

Rahmatzai. 

yfisuf&ni. 

GulBoi. : 

Ralsdn!.'. 

ZanffiUni \r. .. 

Pangr&nlt 

RC^hsdni. 

- »Y _? - 

Tdlbdni. 

JoUdh&ni. 


Mag-RnddL 
Mall^izai. 
Manddzai. 
-fhl'-l' T&gzai, 
MflnQzai. 

^jV^^.'Mash^alzai. . 

T^tthidntin.,'." 
Mental. ■ 

| 0 -'Mi 4 n 2 a^^'^:r' 
•Mirisl, ‘I’i*;. “ 
5^'V * Achrdm, ' 
GUmalMu 
^ Sal^eau ‘. ' 
Suraai 
^\:,MiQzar:; 

C • ^ \ *i .i ■ . '* 

m^rv^.h-y - v^ .. ■ 


Nsgdzai. 

Nanddni. 

Nuraktau 

Naukarzai. 

Niddzai. 

Notakzai. 

GohrAmsai, 

Ucr&nBai, 

Jalamaai. 

MehrUnsau 

RdshatiBai. 

Shanbttfiai. 

Nordzai. 

-Palchidzai. 

Patdzai. 

Sh&hUBai. 

■Pirfinazai. 

PJrizai. 

Pdlddzai. ^ : 


RdjSni. 

Rdzizai. 

Sabzal Alizai. 

Sahozai. 

Samandarzai. 

Sambrdzai. 

San^dzai. 

GOfiaai. 

Sandzai. 

Sapalzai. 

Sarbazai. 

Sdpakaai. 

Sarmast&ni. 

Ahmadsai. 

AllohdAdzau 

DarweshBai. 

HfisattiBai. 

JOUtklB&i. 

Maadraat 

MehruBai, 
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AfirA}ut£ti\ 

Mus&fiiruaL 

Nd-k^msai, 

Nichdsai. 

Plrittai^ 

Sarpukz^i. 

Sm^Umu 

Sarwiishzai, 

Shsdlzni, 

Shahi^taii 

Panych^ai, 

Shakarzai. 

Sh^kiza], 

Shambijzau 

Mand^ai. 


Sharlfzai, 

Sitamzai. 

SnetzaL. 

S^bhazai. 

Shitn^fiStL 

Muhammad' 

irdJ. 

S6hflbzaL 
Pfiin dealt 

Si^nazaE. 

T^lbur. 

Tallizai, 

Nur^eai, 


Tangizfli. 
iMd Khudaeau 
Kadir BaMtsh&ai. 
Y^kubsai. 
Taratigisai. 
Tatrani. 
Badkanlsai, 
OasM Khaml, 
Zon^fi. 

ShMit Rtndt. 
Zang^i Shalib 
SanLoshsat. 
Zangozai. 

Mlraheau 

ZanhazaL. 







NumbefSH 


Orijfirt.. 


THE JAT, 

{Chiefly fto'm. material ci>Uected R. B, Jmniai Rai^ 

Ails-^ud-diri'^ Talisdld^r of Naslr&hady 
and Lv M6ti Rfmiy Tahulddr of 

5 j&So Jats A^-ere enumerated at the census of 191 of 
whom 3,941 were found in KalSt, 
2,735 SibI, with 4 in Las B^la, 
The following' notes apply more especially to the SibJ Jats, 
from whom most of tl^e jnateriaJ ivas obtained. 

2. At the 1901 census the Jats were classified as a clan 

of the JaLt rajce, probably on the 
ground^that their language is 
Jatki j but though this net is ptjsatbly Avide enough to hold 
them, the two names Jat and Jatt must be very carefully 
distiDguishedF The Jnt usually pose as Balocb, much to the 
disgust of the Eal6cb himself. They hark back in approved 
fashion to Chflkar Ofln, the great Rind, and attribute 
their drop in the social scale either to their refusal to sup^ 
port him in his struggle with the Lsshdri^ or to theif ances¬ 
tral profession as camal-drivors) from which they are 
supposed to derive thtir name. According to Baloch 
tradition, so far from having dropped in the social scale, 
they have gone up a step or two, degraded though their 
condJdon is. For in the old days they were httle better 
than savages living unwashed, unshaven, unclothed, partly 
on their camels and partly on Ihairwomen—their two sources 
of livelihood to this day. As for their absurd claims to 
kihshiF^ the Baloch say that Mir Chdkar himseJfhadto 
warn them.of the inevitable ccmsequetices of such imperti¬ 
nence, and Heaven proved himiin the right by wiping out ten^ 
tbousand of them in next day’s battle. But though it seems^ 
clear that their claims to blood relatiionship are reaJIy 
preposterous, it is equally clear that their connexion with 
the Baloch is of long standing. In the old ballads they are 
srt'led Rauch! or Kdvchh,. 
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3. They can hardly be said to have any org-anisation at 

all. The bonds between their 
Lack of orcfanisatiofl. . r l* u .. 

various sections, of which thirty- 

one (enumerated in the appendix) were recorded at the 
census, are of the frailest, and in the individual section it is 
a case of ktfi itfi sardSr(! 7 i, or one tent—one chieftain, as 
the proverb says. Latterly they have begun to awake to 
the idea that union is not without strength, and are begin¬ 
ning to follow, though very gingerly, the lead of theit 
TnOtubarSf notably of Sher KhSn among the Barhftnis and of 
Gulzflr in the Bugti country. But if each man is a chieftain 
in his own tent, they are a cringing lot to the outside world, 
submitting with whispering humbleness to any indignity 
put upon them. Even among tbenaselves a flood of abuse 
or a cuff with the hand or a blow with a shoe is the utmost 
limit of their valour. 


4. ‘^ Winter and summer they are on the move in search 

' A, of grazing for their camels, 

Nomadic life. , , , 

' V carrying with them a mat-tent, 

a hand-mill, some pots and pans and a few sticks of furni¬ 
ture. Being notorious evil-livers and expert camel-lifters, 
they are not allowed to camp close to a village unless they 
have taken service with some big man. 

5. They are camel-breeders, camel-graziers and carriers. 

The camel indeed is their main 
staff of life. It supplies them 

with milk and with hair for making sacking and blankets, 
while the hair of the tail is twisted into ropes. When the 
canael trade is slack, they go out as day-labourers in the 
b«^ars, or cut crops for the gaminddrs, or hawk about their 
home-made mats of dwarf-palm leaves. The large stave 
{lath) they carry has come to be regarded as the badge of 
their racc."^ 


Oocupation of the men. 


6. The women have to do most of the household work ; 

. . • . . they make and wash the clothes, 

Oecupation of toe women. / . . ' . . - , .... 

^ bring m water and fuel, milk the 
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camels, cook the food on a pan {iawd) over three stones, and 
pitch and strike the tents, while much of their spare time is 
spent in making dwarf>palm mats, which find a ready sale 
among the tribesmen. 

7. Not that a woman’s life is one long round of toil 

^ . . and moil. On the march she 

Recognised prostitution. , , , . 

takes her ease on a camel, while 

her lord trudges along on foot. The wife of one of the well- 
to-do is loaded with jewels from top to toe i rings (buJa), 
pins, pendants (bulSg), all of gold in her nose, golden rings 
and pendants in her ears, shells in her hair, a silver necklace 
round her neck, silver banglets on her arms and legs. This 
expensive enhancement of her charms, which is made com¬ 
plete among several sections by a tattoo mark between the 
eyebrows, is not intended for the selfish gratification of her 
husband : it is an outlay of capital which is expected to 
bring in a goodly return. It’s a common saying that a 
tribesman who puts a camel out to graze with a Jat, becomes 
thereby the hhot&r or master of the Jat's wife. He comes 
along every now and then to have a look at his camel and 
mor^ than a look at the lady of the house. As he comes in, 
the Jat goes out. On entering, the bhctdr leaves his shoes 
or stick outside the tent. If the Jat on his return finds the 
shoes or stick still outside, he shuffles with his feet or gives 
a discreet cough. If this hint is insufficient, he shouts out: 
^Master 1 the horse has got loose !’ or ‘Master 1 a dog has 
run off with your shoes !’ a hint too broad to be mistaken, 
Should a visitor come along when the Jat is absent, bis 
"presence in the tent will be advertised by his shoes outside, 
or by some obliging old go-between who greets the husband 
with the stock euphemism ‘There’s a stallion after the marel* 
Though this is regarded as an ancient and honourable 
custom^ and the husband, we are assured, takes pride in 
the conquests of his wife, it has of course a mercenary side 
to H..The Md/dr.makes presents in one form or,anotherj 
' if hc' U a big roan in the tribe, he can of course help the 
family in a number of ways. 
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8 . They profess to be Sunni Muhammadans, but their 

religious convictions are not 
Religion. , 

very deep-rooted. They don t 

keep the Muharram or fast in the Ramz 4 n. But the two Ids 

are celebrated with much merriment, feasting and singing ; 

these are the only seasons of jollification in the year. They 

worship no saints, and would be hard put to it to explain 

what the term means. They call in a mulla for their 

domestic ceremonies, but if they cannot secure bis services, 

they get on very well without him. Though they don’t 

believe in Sayyids, they are not above being inoculated 

against smallpox by Sayyid Shshl of phfldar. If there’s an 

actual case of smallpox in the house, some damsels and lads 

'are fed to the full on the eighth day, and the former pour 

^ ^ ’ water on the patient. The womenfolk are supposed to 

their singing till the patient recovers. ' 

9 *** in the case of painful labour they dip the beard of 
. * some pious old man in water, 

*< .’ and help on the delivery by 

rubbing the water on the woman's belly and making her 
drink some of it down. 




Child-birth. 


to. Like all Muhammadans they circumcise their male 

^ children, usually between the age 

Circurociaion of females. , . , . 

of three and seven. But having 

thus done all that religion demands of them, they carry the 

■ ' ' practice further and. circumcise their females. Of the 

^/^' circumcision of females two accounts are given. According 

.. to the one, a girl is circumcised when she is twelve or 

'»V* ' I 

,-.^.thereabouts by an old nurse or midwife, a few female rela- 
^ tives being qalled in for the ceremony, which passes off very 
" quietly. According to the other, a bride is circumcised 
within the bridal chamber on the bridal night by a midwife 
„ who performs the operation (an artificial rupture of the hymen 
apparently) with a razor, and puts ashes .on the Wound. 

' The explanation mven'is ‘ that they are reduced to thus 

y.' I 4. • • X -I * t , , 

"' sprinkling the bridal couch with' blood in order to prove 
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that the bride is—what in this tribe she generally is not—a 
virgin. 


II. They are perforce endogamous, as nobody except 

possibly a Ldp would dream'Of 
Marriage ag:e, etc. • • i.* . t... .. e 

giving his daughter to one of 

them in marriage. Though boys are sometimes married 

when quite young, girls are not married till they reach 

puberty. As they themselves put it, it would be a waste of 

money to marry a wife who is too young for cohabitation 

and, what is more important, for the hard work of the 

household. It appears to be not >nusual for an adult woman 

married to a minor, to cohabit with his father, though secrecy 

has to be observed ; but general illicit intercourse is so 

common that it is hard to say whether this incest deserves 

the name of custom or not. 


I a. Marriages are often fixed up by an interchange of 

girls. An ordinary betrothal is 

BetrothaL 

arranged by the lad’s father 
Ending a couple of mCiabafs or men of standing to ask for 
the girl's hand and negotiate about the bride-price. If the 
overtures are successful, the lad is taken to the girl’s house 
in a large procession, composed of four mOtabars and a 
throng of kinswomen and other females, who carry a red 
silk wrapper (xtJAd), a red shirt {kuftS) and a silver finger 
ring for the bride, as well as some sugar and henna. They 
come tripping along, singing and dancing, while a drummer 
{laTt£a) beats the drum riustily. On arrival at the house 
they dress the bride, distribute the sugar and apply the 
henna to the hands of both bride and groom. The bride-price 
is handed over and the betrothal is then complete, and as 
binding as a betrothal can be among folk of such loose 
morals. 


, ■ • ,13. The bride-price is sometimes given in cash, rising 
^ : r .j from an insignificant sum to one 

V or two hundred rupees, but more 

usually it takes the form of one to three she-camels. If the 
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g^rl dies before marriage, the bride-price is refunded ; if the 
lad dies, his heirs can claim the girl, and pocket her bride- 
price on her marriage.' 


14. For seven days before the wedding the bride and 
groom are fed—no doubt for 
their better fertilisation—on flour 
which has been ground in both houses by a woman who is 
the sole wife of a loving husband. On the wedding day— 
preferably during the Id but not a Tuesday, Wednesday or 
Saturday—the groom sets out with a procession of 
kinsfolk, the women singing and dancing to the beat 
of a drum. On their arrival at the brides house a 
mixture of bread and sugar, called chiiri^ is distributed 
among the company, who are feasted at the expense of the 
groom’s father. A mulla reads the nikd^ according to the 
ordinary Muhammadan rites for a fee of one rupee, and the • 
bridal couple retire to a jb’fi or maMent, which has been • 
pitched for them some little distance from the encampment. 

V Here they remain for seven days, only visited by a relative 

who brings them their food. On the first morning the 
bride’s garment stained with the supposed tokens of 
virginity is exposed to view. If a mulla’s services cannot 
be procured, they are simply dispensed with ; one of the 
grey-beards performing the ceremony by chanting any 
Balochi or Ja^ki song he happens to remember. • ^ 2. 

-I “ /Irts 

^ ’15. A widow returns to her parents and has perfect Kbwty,.'^ 

‘ to arrange her future life just as 

Iv^SlllAmA^O of WlQOWSa 

V ^ she pleases—whether as widow, 

inistr^s 'or wife. If she prefers to marry and can find the man 
to nfarry her, betrothal and marriage take place at one and 
the same time. The bride-price, vrhich is only half the 
usual amount, g<^s to her parents. 

16. The mulla only gets eight annas or half the usual 

marriage-fee, which seems unfair 
considering all the indignities he 
has to put up with. For at the 


yf Remarriag'e of widows. 
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AhMince of divorce. 


marriage of a widow the women regard the mulla as a 
proper butt for the broadest of jokes ; they sew up his clothes 
with matting, and sometimes even take off his trousers and 
lea\re him naked, befooling and abusing him mercilessly. 

Divorce is unknowm. It would indeed be a little out 
of place, seeing that the husband 
takes at least as keen and kindly 
an interest as his wife in her amours. It is hardly necessary 
to go as far as one of the corrc.spondents on the subject who 
finds the explanation for the absence of divorce in the 
charitable conclusion that the happiness of his wife is the 
first and the last ambition of a Jat. Now and then no doubt 
a husband may think that matters are being carried a bit too 
far, especially if the paramour is a mere Jat like himself, but 
a small douceur will soon smooth dowm his ruffled feelings. 

j 8. They bury their dead in the usual way with the 

head to the north, the feet to the 

BuriaL 

south, and the face towards the 
west. If they can get hold of a mulla to read the service 
so ibuch the better ; his fee is only eight annas or a rupee. 
The bereaved family are fed by the kin for three days, 
during which their ordinary occupations are suspended in 
token of mourning. On ,the fourth day a little dried juar 
{Aitdropogon Sorghum) is parched and distributed with, 
sugar. Visits of condolence are paid by the friends, who 
are feasted, but contribute eight annas or so to the alms for 
the dead. 

19. Only male agnates inherit. First the son (sons in 

equal shares, sons and deceased 
sons’ sons per stirpes ); then the 

father; then the brother and in default of brother, the 
nephew; and then the uncle, and in default of uncle, the . 
cousin—this is the general order of precedence. > •. ' 

20. Widows, daughters and the male issue of daughters 

are excluded from the inheritance 


Inheritance. 


Maintenance of women. 


Not that the widow is part of the 
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inheritance as elsewhere, for her bride-prico, should she 
choose to remarry, goes to her parents (^15). Like the 
daughter, who is, however, part of the inheritance, she is 
entitled to maintenance from the deceased’s estate until she 
remarry. Inchastity, needless to say, does not cancel her 
rights in this respect. 


APPENDIX. 

Rough analysis of Jat by sections and .sub-scclions. 


Bab bar 

Bhirdnt 

KahAr 

AdmUnx 

Gxiltherzai 

Mdnchdnt 

Allah Ba^shUni 

Jaihdni 

Skukrdm 

BahlahUfjA 

Jxanddnl 

Kalar 

‘ BalandAiji 

Phdr 

KandAnI 

^’^.^Balddni - 

Rdnjh&nX 7 • 

■\^^Ganidsat 

Balk&ni ■ i,';/ 

BSkiTMOi \ A.- 

• Um^rd'y/ 

- ZhanodMti ' 

’■ " Zawdrtaai ' . 

<=}X-^rB 6 hrl ' 

Bhand 

LanjwAni 

■57 V- Diihaly&r 

Pahlrdsax' 

LAshAri 

G 6 hfirg 6 

Darkhilni 

Bhamitlrni 

, • Gukrilnl 

Dinflri 

Brahmdni 

ffdj&niwdld 

Hfij&nah 

Galwdni 

Haml&ni 

Bagdraai « 

ffdjwdni 

JanUlli 

Bdr&eai 

Ilaydidnl 

y ■ JamdJeai 

Guldbaai 

Jabdnaai 

yjatiUni 

Mahwdldnt 

Jaldldni 

iy-^i'^LadhUni 

Shahdddaai 

Kaldni 

/v';'-' 'Lashhtrdni 

.1 w 1 * 1 - 

Hftjwini 

Kalidni 

•*• • • •• 

Muhammaddni 

Shatnsx KhUnsai 

Lahangdiii 

' V., JRek?^ 8 ai ^,. 

Hdti 

♦ ‘ Mshr Mali 

' ’ Samidni • 

Bahdddrdni 

Mdf^ddrd. 

' Sultdntai , 

Gishkdri 

Musdnl 

Bahdr&nl . . 

Panjdni 

NavAhdnt 

j . {Bahrjlni, Bar&n&, 
Br&hSni) 

7 7 ' Bakwdni . . 

Is&zai 

PirdMaai 

Jaland 

Sddgdni 

LangSraai ■ 

Sdrai^ni’>‘'-" 
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yUranriji 

Majidani 

Oa^ni 

ft! 

JlTa^iil-fi'i' 

Mit Jat 

AAi^int 

lirlrusai 

J^/iUchitnf 

Bitldi 

Ddd-Ofi^/U 


ICsckitini 

Muchdni 
Pirlzai 
RaocMml or 

R^^hi 

SMtUinl 

Sidani 

T^igwarl 

Fanjihamixieai 

Ralmiai&ai 

PanjaflS 

FCiizai 


Umars&i 

Pliul PliitrS. 

Barft&ai 

PiiaiS 

RamsHnsiii 

Ra-hinatzai 


PX^idnsai 

Gl^ul&visat 

Shokarssid 

Si^li[ 3 id 

Waj]il 

Wslwat 

Zhaiigf 
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